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Taurus 


RICHARD FOSTER 


All in the middle of our ease 

A romp of little bulls came down the hill. 
The prattle in the trees 

Withheld, astonished at the shrill 

Alarms of couchant sunning 

Ladies startled into flight 

By the sudden thunderous running 

Of eight enabled hooves. The bright 
Prancing of their polished feet 

Danced the green limits of our civil lawn, 
And neither patriarchal bleat 

Of prohibition, nor all the brawn 

Of thighs threateningly slapped could hold 
Their spate till they had trampled all 

Our world of random dandelion gold 

And kicked at heaven’s high blue wall 
Their insolent fill of heels. 


But quick as sudden peals 

Of thunder stop a summer day, 

Their stop caught us in a din. 

We stilled and marveled at the easy way 
The tranquil day came in 

Again with its suspended order 

And sent them wandering up the high green border 
Of their gated wilds to sweet 

Resuming of distracted birds. We drank 
Lethean draughts of trancing heat, 
And in our visionary peace we sank 
The mystery of their coming. 


But stark in the darkest middle of the night 

The bricks of our house awaken at the drumming 
Of their ribald hooves, and fright 

Shakes our bastioned corner with a thrill 

Of little bulls running on the wild high hill. 


What That Boy Needs... 


WittiAaM E. Witson 


ee FROG a-courtin’ he did 
ride, 
With a sword and a pistol 


by his side!” 
“Do it again!” 
“Oh, where can the weddin’ sup- 
per be? 
’Way down yonder in the holler 
tree!” 


“Do it again!” 


“I can’t, Johnny! I’m winded! 
I’m plumb flabbergasted!” 


“Johnny!” The admonishing 


voice was Mrs. Sarah Lincoln’s. 
“Don’t wear your pappy out this 
mornin’, afore he gets his yesterday’s 
chores done.” 

There were giggles from the three 
girls washing the breakfast dishes in 
a corner of the log cabin and a loud 
guffaw from the lank, vacant-faced 
youth who was cleaning a rifle by 
the door. 

“IT reckon that'll finish takin’ the 
wind outen you, Tom,” Dennis 
Hanks said. Dennis was the youth 
who was cleaning the rifle. 

“There seems to be a big wind 
a-blowin’ from the general direc- 
tion of the door,” Tom Lincoln said, 
glancing around but pretending not 
to see Dennis. “If I run short again, 
I reckon I can use it.” He looked 
down at little Johnny Johnston, 
whom he had been bouncing on his 


knee as he sang: “Us menfolks can’t 
have no fun at all, can we, Johnny, 
what with so many women clut- 
terin’ up this cabin you can’t cuss 
the cat out without gettin’ its hairs 
in your teeth?” 

“No, sir. That’s right,” Johnny 
said, man-like. 

“Still and all,” Tom Lincoln said, 
“those are mighty fine gals your 
mama brung up with her from Kain- 
tuck.” 

“One of ’em is mighty fine, for 
sure!” 

It was Dennis Hanks speaking 
again, and as he spoke he ogled Mrs. 
Lincoln’s older daughter, Elizabeth 
Johnston. 

“There’s that dang cyclone 
a-blowin’ again,” Tom Lincoln said. 
“How do you reckon we can ever 
get shut of it?” 

Johnny laughed. “I don’t know.” 

Elizabeth Johnston giggled, but 
the sound faded under the voice of 
Sally Lincoln, Tom’s only daughter. 
“If kissin’ stopped cyclones, Dennis 
Hanks,” Sally Lincoln said, “you’d 
have been a-blowin’ backwards a 
long time ago!” 

Tom Lincoln threw back his head 
and laughed. “Pears like Sally is on 
to her Cousin Dennis, don’t it?” he 
said. 

Mrs. Lincoln turned to Dennis 
Hanks. “Big as you are, boy, I’m 
a-goin’ to wash your mouth out with 
lye soap one of these days.” 

Tom laughed again, and Dennis 
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said meekly, “Yes, ma’am.” 

“T heard you eggin’ Abe on to 
tell one of them yarns again the 
other day,” Mrs. Lincoln said. 

Dennis looked up slyly. “Abe he 
don’t require much eggin’, ma’am.” 

“Well, Abe Linkern has got too 
good a head on his shoulders for the 
likes of you to go spoilin’ it with 
what you got stored up in that —” 
she paused and finally found the 
word she wanted “—that gourdshell 
of yourn!” 

The three girls tittered, Tom 
laughed, and Johnny took the op- 
portunity to slip out of the cabin 
without asking permission. All Den- 
nis Hanks could think of was an- 
other meek, ‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“By the way,” Tom Lincoln said, 
“where is Abe this mornin’, any- 
how?” 

Mrs. Lincoln, who had gone to 
the big wooden trencher in the cor- 
ner to see how the girls were get- 
ting along with the dishwashing, 
did not turn around. “He’s splittin’ 
rails over at Josiah Crawford’s,” 
she said. Then, to the girls, she re- 
marked, “This water ain’t hot 
enough. It ought to be scaldin’.” 

“But it burns our hands, Mama!” 
Elizabeth protested; and Sally Lin- 
coln, remembering the days before 
her stepmother moved up from Ken- 
tucky, sighed wistfully. ““When we 
used to didn’t have dishes,” she said, 
““we use to didn’t have to wash ’em.” 

“I thought Abe finished up at 
Josiah Crawford’s yesterday,” Tom 
said, scrutinizing the back of his 
wife’s head. “I thought —” 

“There was a misreckonin’ about 
his pay,” Mrs. Lincoln interrupted 
tersely, still not turning around. 

Tom’s face darkened. “Is old Jo- 
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siah Crawford pinchin’ his cut- 
money again?” he asked. 

Before Mrs. Lincoln could speak, 
Dennis Hanks drawled out know- 
ingly: “Old Josiah Crawford is 
a-keepin’ an eye on his hired help, 
if you ask me. He don’t hanker to 
get oratory when he’s payin’ for 
walnut rails.” 

At that point, Mrs. Lincoln 
turned about, gave Dennis a silenc- 
ing look, and addressed her hus- 
band defensively. ““The men put 
Abe up on a stump again yesterday 
and made him give one of his 
speeches, and it just so happened 
that Mr. Crawford come out of the 
woods and seen it all. Abe he’s 
givin’ Mr. Crawford three hours of 
free work this morning to make up 
the loss.” 

“Free?” Tom said. 

Mrs. Lincoln nodded. 

“That don’t sound like Abe,” 
Tom mused. ‘“‘Was it his idea, or was 
it Josiah’s?” 

“Tt wasn’t Josiah’s idea,” Mrs. 
Lincoln said evasively. 

Tom Lincoln grunted. “And it 
wasn’t Abe’s neither, I reckon; it 
was yourn.” 

Dennis Hanks snorted and ob- 
served that Mrs. Lincoln would be 
persuading Abe to eat with one of 
the new-fangled forks she brought 
up from Kentucky, the next thing 
they knew. 

“If she can persuade Abe Linkern 
to give up three hours of free work,” 
Tom said, “she can persuade him to 
do anything. I learned the boy to 
work, but I never could learn him 
to like it.” 

“You can catch more flies with 
sugar than you can with vinegar,” 
Mrs. Lincoln said as she lifted the 


WHAT THAT BOY NEEDS 


cloth from the table and went to 
the door to shake the crumbs out 
for the chickens. 

“Sugar!” Tom spoke disgustedly. 
“What that boy needs is a larru- 

in’!” 

“What that boy needs,” Mrs. Lin- 
coln said, coming back into the room 
and confronting her husband, “‘is 
more schoolin’— and he’s a-goin’ to 
get it!” 

“Schoolin’ won’t get him nowhere 
in this world,” Tom said. 

But Mrs. Lincoln had not finished 
with what was on her mind. 
“Schoolin’ will get Abe to places you 
and me ain’t never dreamed of, Tom. 
From the very first time I laid eyes 
on that boy of yourn and Nancy’s, 
I knowed he wasn’t cut out for the 
kind of work the rest of us was born 
to.” 


“Abe is just plain lazy, that’s all.” 


“Abe looks lazy to you,” Mrs. 
Lincoln said, “because he’s workin’ 
in his head all the time in a way you 
and me ain’t fitten to do. He’s only 
twelve years old, but already he can 
think better than most growed folks 
in Spencer County. He don’t take 
kindly to usin’ his arms and legs un- 
less he has to, because he’s tired from 
usin’ his head all the time.” 

“Abe Linkern was born tired,” 
Dennis Hanks interrupted; but Mrs. 
Lincoln silenced him with a scorch- 
ing glance and he retired again to 
his rifle-cleaning. 

“With some boys,” she said to 
Tom, but leaving no doubt that she 
meant Dennis — “with some boys, 
you got to keep their arms and legs 
a-workin’ all the time so they'll stay 
out of meanness, because there ain’t 
enough in their heads to get plagued 
about. But with others, it’s their 
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heads you got to consider, or else—” 

“Abe’s had a term with Andy 
Crawford here in Indiana,” Tom 
said, with a note of finality, “and a 
spell of schoolin’ in Kaintuck afore 
that. He can’t write, but he can 
read. That’s enough.” 

“For you and me it is,” Mrs. Lin- 
coln agreed. “It’s been more than 
enough for you and me, because we 
can’t even read. But Abe is different. 
He can’t never get him enough.” 

“Well, he’ll get it by hisself then.” 

“That’s just what I’m a-gettin’ 
at, Tom. Sure, Abe will get some- 
thing by hisself, but will it be the 
right thing? That’s the question. 
Abe’s head is just like my garden 
patch. Flowers can grow in it, or 
weeds can grow in it. But if I want 
flowers, stead of weeds, I got to 
keep a grubbin’.” 

*Flars!” Dennis Hanks said, over- 
come by an image of his cousin Abe’s 
homely head sprouting “pinnies” 
and “pretty-by-nights” and “old- 
maid’s eyes.” 

“Well, flowers or weeds,” Tom 
grumbled, himself confused by his 
wife’s metaphor, “there ain’t no 
school in forty mile of here that I 
know of.” 

“Oh, yes there is!” Mrs. Lincoln 
said victoriously. “I heard just yes- 
terday that Mr. Azel Dorsey is fixin’ 
to set him up a school just four mile 
from here next fall. The Grigsbys is 
sendin’ their Natty and Aaron.” 

Tom shook his head; and Dennis 
said, “Flars!” again and added “Great 
day in the morning!” 

“*Nother blab school like Andy 
Crawford’s, most likely,” Tom said. 
“Learn younguns to take off their 
hats when they come into a cabin, 
and like of that.” He pounded his 
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fist on the table, suddenly shouting, 
“I paid Andy Crawford twenty dol- 
lars to learn Abe to take his hat off 
when he come into the cabin, and 
what happened? The boy never wore 
no hat to take off!” 

**Flars!”” Dennis said. 

“Mr. Dorsey’s school will be dif- 
ferent,” Mrs. Lincoln explained 
softly. ““He’s got him some grammar 
books and a ’rithmetic and a Bible.” 
She leaned across the table and rested 
a hand on Tom’s shoulder. “Please, 
Tom. Say Abe can go.” 

Tom was silent for a moment. 

““A man that never makes a prom- 
ise, Sarey Linkern,” he said finally, 
“ain’t aimin’ to tell no lies.” 

“But you'll think about it, won’t 
you, Tom?” 

*°Twon’t do no harm to think, I 
reckon.” 

“So it'll be all right for me to tell 
Mr. Dorsey Abe most likely will 
go?” 

“J didn’t say that.” 

“No, but you said you’d think 
about it, Tom, and when you start 
thinkin’, you always find a way.” 

“All right,” Tom said, overcome 
by her flattery; and then, realizing 
that he had practically given con- 
sent, he pounded on the table again. 
“But it'll be the ruination of the 
boy! He’ll get as independent as a 
hog on ice, and we won’t never get 
no work done round this-here 
cabin!” 

Mrs. Lincoln lifted her hand from 
Tom’s shoulder to his head and 
smoothed his shaggy hair. 

“While you’re speakin’ of work, 
Tom,” she said quietly, “I mind you 
said you’d start fixin’ up this cabin, 
come the first real warm day.” She 
turned and went over to the corner 
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to inspect the work the girls had 
finished and left behind them. There 
was no one in the cabin now but 
Tom Lincoln and Dennis Hanks and 
herself. ‘““You said the first real warm 
spring day you’d cut me a winder 
in this cabin,” she continued, as she 
put the dishes on a shelf, “and lay 
me a puncheon floor and build me a 
loft with a peg-ladder to reach it 
by.” As she spoke, Dennis Hanks, 
horrified by the mention of work, 
motioned frantically to Tom to get 
his rifle from the rack by the door 
and flee while she still had her back 
to them. By the time she turned 
about, he was already gone and Tom 
was half way across the room. “Well, 
Tom,” she said, pretending not to 
notice what he was about, “this- 
here is the first real warm day.” 

At that moment, Abe Lincoln ap- 
peared in the doorway, a tall, skinny 
boy, dark-faced and shaggy-haired, 
in tight deerskins, with a consider- 
able length of blue shins showing be- 
low his shrunken pants. 

“That old Bluenose Crawford!” 
he said wearily, as he entered. 

“Bluenose!” Tom coughed, grate- 
ful for the reprieve Abe’s appear- 
ance had given him. “Bluenose Craw- 
ford! That’s a good one!” 

Abe set his ax in a corner. ““You’d 
think that feller was a-fixin’ to set 
up a rail fence round all eternity.” 

“You done right, though, Abe,” 
Tom Lincoln said, all the while edg- 
ing closer to the door. “You done 
right to mind your mama and give 
Josiah that free labor.” 

“She’d have licked the stuffin’ 
outen me, most likely, if I hadn’t,” 
Abe said, with a grin. 

“Why, Abe Linkern!” Mrs. Lin- 
coln protested, and Abe’s grin 


WHAT THAT BOY NEEDS 


broadened at the success of his teas- 
ing. “I ain’t whupped you once 
since I’ve been here, and you know 
it!” 

“T reckon that’s only because 
there’s too much territory for you 
to cover, mama,” he said, looking 
down at his long legs. ““You wouldn’t 
know where to start in at.” 

By that time, Tom Lincoln had 
made it to the door. He was just 
stepping over the high sill, when he 
was stopped by his wife’s voice. 

“Where you goin’, Tom?” 

“Why, me and Dennis—” he 
said, turning about. 

“They’re plottin’ to gang up on a 
rabbit, mama,” Abe said. “Pa’s got 
blood in his eye.” He turned to his 
father with good-natured solemnity. 
“One of these days, pa, one of you 
two is goin’ to get hisself killt, 
a-shootin’ at the same rabbit from 
both sides that-a-way.” 

Tom’s face reddened and he lifted 
his booted foot back over the sill and 
started toward his son. 

“You’re gettin’ too big for your 
britches, boy!” 

But Mrs. Lincoln interceded. 
““Now, you two! Stop plaguin’ your 
pa, Abe. He’s got somethin’ to tell 
you — about school.” 

Tom looked startled and dropped 
the butt of his rifle hard on the 
earthen floor. 

“Go ahead, Tom,” Mrs. Lincoln 
said. 

“How’d you like a little more 
schoolin’, son?” Tom said resignedly. 

Abe looked at him incredulously. 

“T mean it, son. How’d you like 
a little more book-learnin’?” 

“Where would I get it at?” 

“Your mama tells me Azel Dor- 
sey is aimin’ to set him up a school 
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next fall.” 

“Oh—” Abe said, “next fall.” 

“Well, you can’t start up a school 
in the spring. There’s too much 
plowin’ and plantin’ to be done.” A 
light came into his face as he spoke, 
and he added, “Some folks likes to 
fix up their cabins in the spring, 
too.” 

Abe looked puzzled. 

“But you was always dead-sot 
against schoolin’, pa.” 

“Not altogether I wasn’t. I always 
figger that whatever a boy is willin’ 
to earn he ought to get.” 

“Oh, —” said Abe, “earn.” 

“Now, your mama here,” Tom 
went on, “she was countin’ on havin’ 
a thing or two done to this cabin 
this spring, and —” 

“Why, Tom!” Mrs. Lincoln said, 

““__and I ain’t got too much time 
on my hands, so I figgered—” 

“Thomas Linkern!” 

“So you figgered,” Abe said, un- 
derstanding, “that you’d get me to 
do the things you promised mama 
you'd do. Is that it?” 

Tom rubbed his stubbly chin. 
“Well, considerin’ I’d be willin’ to 
pay for a term of schoolin’ with 
Azel Dorsey—” 

“Ts that a promise, pa?” 

Tom was taken aback, but he 
agreed finally that perhaps it ought 
to be put that way. 

“Then it’s a bargain,” Abe said. 

Tom’s face became stern. “Now, 
I won’t stand for no speechifyin’ or 
book-readin’ on the job, you under- 
stand, son.” 

Abe gave his stepmother a quick 
look and then said solemnly to his 
father, “Why, how could I get away 
with speechifyin’ or book-readin’, us 
workin’ together, pa?” 
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“Together?” 

“Why, sure!” Abe said promptly. 
“You’re aimin’ to help, ain’t you? 
You’re the best carpenter in Spencer 
County. You wouldn’t want your 
cabin fixed up all whopper-jawed 
by a amatoor like me, would you?” 

“Why, son, I—I—” Tom stam- 
mered; and Mrs. Lincoln said, 
“Tom,” again, but very gently this 
time. 

Tom Lincoln gulped. 

“It’s time you learnt to do things 
by yourself!” he shouted at Abe, 
louder than he should. He grabbed 
Abe by the shoulder then and pushed 
him toward the door. “You can start 
in on somethin’ simple and work up 
gradual,” he said, still shouting. 
“The floor, say. Take them pun- 
cheons out there in the clearin’ and 
cut ’em to length and—” 

“Thomas Linkern!” Mrs. Lincoln 
said. 

Abe had already disappeared, but 
Tom stopped and turned slowly 
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about in the doorway, with an air of 
surprise and innocence. “Did you 
call me, Sarey?” 

“Yes, Tom,” Mrs. Lincoln said, 
gentle again. She went up to him 
and put both hands on his shoulders, 
looking up into his face. “Tom,” 
she said, “‘you promised.” 

“Aw, hell, Sarey!” 

But Tom had begun to grin. He 
turned, hung his gun on the rack 
by the door, and started out after 
Abe. Once more, however, he 
stopped in the doorway and looked 
back at his wife. 

“Sarey Bush Johnston Linkern,” 
he said, wagging his head, “you do 
beat all. What with all the book- 
learnin’ you’ve sot your heart on for 
that boy and us dressin’ up this 
cabin with floors and winders and 
such-like, a feller would think we 
was fixin’ to see the President of 
the United States come walkin’ 
through this-here door some day.” 


The Fiddler 


Harotp VINAL 


They tell me Nero fiddled while Rome burned, 
His crown awry, his scepter at his feet, 

And the red Tiber where the broad streets turned 
Down to the river wasted in the heat. 

And while the feverish tumult died away 

His nimble fingers sped up the mad strings, 

What wild arpeggios, what sweet scales lay 
Beneath his touch and gave the music wings? 


Down in the Forum where great Caesar bled 

The fire ran, charring the very stones 

And panic took the city and the red 

Flames ate the dust and licked the charnel bones. 
What insane motif made his fingers run 

While Rome was sacked and plundered by the sun? 


Milton, Byron, and the Devil 


CONSTANTINE N. STAVROU 


HERE has never been any 
doubt that the Lucifer of 
Byron’s blank verse drama 
Cain was modelled after the Satan of 
Paradise Lost. Byron himself admit- 
ted as much in his “Preface” to the 
play: “Since I was twenty I have 
never read Milton; but, I had read 
him so frequently before, that this 
may make little difference.” And 
Samuel C. Chew has summarize 
the indebtedness very competently 
in his The Dramas Of Lord Byron: 
A Critical Study (Gottingen, 1915, 
pp. 123 ff.). Chew finds evidence of 
Byron’s repeated readings of Milton 
in the conception of the entire 
poem. But what he, along with 
Stopford A. Brooke, Hoxie Neale 
Fairchild, and George Wilson 
Knight, neglects to discuss, are the 
equally, if not more, significant 
points of difference between the 
devil of Milton and the devil of By- 
ron. What has not been sufficiently 
recognized is that Cain is as much a 
refutation of Milton’s theological 
position in Paradise Lost as Blake’s 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell and 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound are. 
The critics have been too anxious to 
present Byron as a “serious thinker” 
and to defend him from the charges 
of impiety, with the inevitable con- 
sequence that the levity and flip- 
pancy of Cain have been reduced by 
critics like Brooke to humble piety. 
Yet Byron makes it quite clear in his 
“Preface” that his approach to his 


subject is anything but serious: 


With regard to the language of Lucifer, 
it was difficult for me to make him talk like 
a clergyman upon the same subjects; but I 
have done what I could to restrain him 
within the bounds of spiritual politeness. If 
he disclaims having tempted Eve in the 
shape of the Serpent, it is only because the 
book of Genesis has not the most distant 
allusion to anything of the kind, but merely 
to the Serpent in his serpentine capacity. 


If Paradise Lost can be interpreted 
as an endeavor to reconcile the con- 
tradictions of Reformation Calvin- 
ism and Renaissance Humanism, 
then Cain can be understood as a 
Bayle-like polemic against that part 
of Christianity which was anathema 
to Byron and which he, like Blake 
and Shelley, assailed all his life. 

What we have in both works is 
essentially the artistic projection of 
a personal conflict between faith 
and questioning, between acquiesc- 
ence and rebellion. Milton resolves 
the basic problems of Christian be- 
lief (ostensibly at least) by his 
“sreat argument,” by his doctrinal 
demonstration that God’s ways are 
ever just and that God’s foreknowl- 
edge does not preclude the exercise 
of freedom of will. That he raises 
more questions than he answers, that 
he frequently lapses into serious 
heresy, that his God often seems to 
protest too much to be convincing 
—all this is beside the point. 

Byron, of course, never attained 
to that positive affirmation which 
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Milton convinced himself he had 
in his myth of our ancestral for- 
bears. Byron’s version of the Genesis 
story focuses on the offspring of 
Adam and Eve rather than on the 
parents themselves, and ends on a 
note that is anything but hopeful, 
showing the desperate and despair- 
ing fratricide, Cain, still sullen and 
resentful. Like our “grand parents” 
he has arrived at the realization that 
God has the right to punish and for- 
give sin, but he is not as sanguine 
as they are in contemplating the fu- 
ture. His state of mind is a disturbed 
one which harbors no reverence and 
adoration for the Maker. Like Ras- 
kolnikov he trudges off to his pun- 
ishment with disbelief still gnawing 
at his heart, with his doubts and 
questionings still unresolved. 

Milton shows that the hybristic 
aspirations of Adam and Eve lead to 
their explusion from the womb-like 
safety, security, and serenity of the 
Garden of Eden. They fall from 
God’s grace by their transgression 
and must expiate their sin by con- 
tinued repentence and re-dedication 
to the worship of their Creator. The 
principle of Evil and the dread Spec- 
tre of Death will always be with 
them but an exemplary piety and 
humble devotion can prove a means 
to their eventual redemption. Mil- 
ton shows that Satan is permitted to 
work ill in the world by God’s ex- 
press will, in order that the Al- 
mighty Father may thus ultimately 
secure his greatest triumph by bring- 
ing good out of evil and by further 
thwarting the vengeful designs of 
the primal ophite. Milton, in a word, 
ends on the neat, comforting, Po- 
pean dictum that whatever is is 
right, and that all seeming evil is 
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just that—apparent evil which in 
relation to the whole scheme of be- 
ing is actually good. Byron, on the 
other hand, begins on a decided note 
of scepticism and through Cain 
voices the obvious objections that 
Milton’s justification raises. Cain’s 
first soliloquy contains the seed of 
militant and Promethean disbelief: 


The tree was planted and why not for him? 

If not, why place him near it, where it 
grew, 

The fairest in the centre? They have but 

One answer to all questions, ‘ T'was his will 

And he is good.’ How know I that? Be- 
cause 

He is all-powerful, must all-good follow, 
too? 

I judge but by the fruits—and they are 
bitter — 

Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 


Cain, in fact, does not have to be 
tempted by the Great Deceiver. He 
is already of the Devil’s Party at the 
outset and demands of Lucifer only 
that he be confirmed in his recalci- 
trance and defiant apostasy. In Luci- 
fer’s words, Cain finds not so much 
a new and strange doctrine as a more 
explicit enunciation of his own scep- 
tical questionings. 

Milton’s Devil is distinguished 
principally by his self-conscious ut- 
terance of blasphemies; Byron’s 
Devil abstains from heroics and 
contents himself with the Socratic 
questioning and examination of all 
creation. Milton’s Devil recognizes 
that he has been worsted by one who 
is greater than he is; Byron’s Lucifer 
calls all in doubt, and his nihilistic 
dialectic seeks to reduce all life and 
being to an absurdity. The salient 
differences between the two devils, 
in fact, underscore the divergencies 
in outlook of the two poets. 
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In broad outline, Byron’s Lucifer 
derives from Milton’s Archfiend, 
possessing the majesty, the courage, 
the love of freedom, and the arro- 
gant scorn of the Almighty which 
inhere in the Satan of Paradise Lost. 
Cain’s description of Lucifer— 


He seems mightier far than them, nor less 
Beauteous, and yet not all as beautiful 
As he hath been, and might be: sorrow seems 
Half of his immortality— 

(Cain, I, i, 93-6) 


unmistakably echoes— 


.. . his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than Arch Angel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured. . . 

(Paradise Lost, 1, 591-94) 


Even the tristful visage of Byron’s 
Devil seems to be a conscious recall 
of the “baleful (i.e., full of sorrow 
or woe) eyes” (Paradise Lost, I, 56) 
of Milton’s fallen archangel. And 
the latter’s memorable declaration— 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven 
(I, 254-55) 


is paraphrased quite closely in Luci- 
fer’s words to Cain: 


. . . Nothing can 
Quench the mind, if the mind will be itself 
And centre of surrounding things — ’tis 
made 
To sway. 
(I, i, 210-12) 


Their scorn of arbitrary author- 
ity is also in a similar vein. Satan will 
not truckle before the Tyrant of 
Heaven: 


. . » To bow and sue for grace 
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With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 
Who from the terror of his arm so late 
Doubted his empire, that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall... 

(I, 111-16) 


Lucifer is equally refractory: 


... I scorn all 
That bows to him who made things but to 
bend 
Before his sullen, sole authority. 
(I, i, 234-36) 


But Milton’s Satan, though im- 
placably adamant in refusing to sue 
for grace, is tainted by an ignoble 
passion for personal self-aggrandize- 
ment, and his courage is more that 
of a hound at bay than of a vindica- 
tor of human freedom. Milton does 
not permit him to emerge as a truly 
tragic figure. He is not a Macbeth, 
a creature of the highest endow- 
ments perverted to ill, but rather an 
Iago, a malfeasant malcontent. As- 
suredly his recklessness is not splen- 
did, and his hoarse philippics are not 
magnificent and admirable. He ac- 
cepts his defeat with a very poor 
grace, all too painfully aware that 
his recent change of habitat has 
gained him horrors for happy fields. 
He is altogether too like the bugbear 
of Sunday School spinsters to arouse 
in us either pity or fear, especially 
since after every one of his grandilo- 
quent diatribes Milton righteously 
showers upon him editorial maledic- 
tions. He himself appears to be well 
versed in his role and only too ready 
to cooperate: 


... If then his providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labor must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil. 
(I, 162-65) 
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The arguments of the “Satanic 
School” to the contrary, there can 
be no serious doubt about Milton’s 
intention in the portrayal of Satan: 
he begins as an obstreperous, ful- 
minating bravo, and ends as a con- 
temptible, hissing serpent — in a 
scene, I might add, that descends to 
the bathos of a comic strip. From 
the very outset, the epithets Milton 
bestows upon him are designed to 
draw the reader’s attention to his 
heinous intransigence. He is consist- 
ently pictured as the very antithesis 
of God. To the Creator, the poet 
assigns reason, order, wisdom, and 
love; to Satan, he attributes unrea- 
son, disorder, passion, and hatred. 
An entirely different state of af- 
fairs prevails in Byron’s Cain, where 
God is not among the dramatis- 
personae at all. Here Lucifer is in- 
disputably the protagonist and is not 
unlike the other criminal-heroes or 
fatal men of Byron’s works such as 
the Corsair, the Giaour, and Man- 
fred—personages of Vathek or Sche- 
doni ancestry. He has much in com- 
mon with the hero-villain described 
in the famous stanzas of Lara 
(Canto I, xvii-xix). In a word, 
Lucifer is a romantic personage, and, 
to the extent that Byron himself was 
a “romantic rebel,” Lucifer voices 
his author’s quarrel with orthodoxy. 
His prototype is Prometheus, whom 
Byron (in the poem of the same 
name) had apostrophized as follows: 


Titan! to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will, 
Which torture where they cannot kill; 

And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 

The things it may annihilate, 
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Refused thee even the boon to die; 

The wretched gift eternity 

Was thine—and thou hast borne it well. 

All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 

Was but the menace which flung back 

On him the torments of thy rack; 

The fate thou didst so well foresee, 

But would not to appease him tell; 

And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 

And in his soul a vain repentance, 

And evil dread so ill dissembled, 

That in his hand the lightnings trembled. 
(Prometheus, Stanza II) 


In comparing him with Milton’s 
Satan, we might say that he is more 
“modern.” That is to say, he is more 
in the tradition of the suave cynic 
and agnostic—the Devil as pictured 
by Shaw (Man And Superman) and 
Mann (Dr. Faustus) —than the 
snake of the Scriptures or the infer- 
nal demagogue of Milton’s epic. By- 
ron’s Prince of Hell does not fight 
and sneer; he is inured to his fate. 
He does not feel impelled like Mil- 
ton’s Satan to plot darkly against 
his dispossessor. In this respect, he 
is more like the Mephistophiles of 
Marlowe and Goethe. His diabolism 
is essentially ophidian; he is closer 
to the Tempter of Eve in the Garden 
of Eden than he is to the high poten- 
tate who lords it in Pandemonium. 
Subtlety, in its most invidious sense, 
is his distinguishing trait. His cun- 
ning is Iago-like and Gidean in the 
insidiousness of its dialectic. On the 
other hand, in Milton, Satan’s in- 
fernal creed recognizes its professor 
as = incarnation of the principle of 
evil: 


Evil be thou my Good; by thee at least 
Divided Empire with Heaven’s King I hold. 
(IV, 110-11) 


Byron’s Lucifer makes no such ad- 
mission: 
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He as a conqueror will call the conquer’d 
Evil; but what will be the good he gives? 
Were I the victor, bis works would be 
deem’d 
The only evil ones. 
(Il, ii, 443-46) 


Byron was never convinced of the 
justness of God’s ways to man and 
hence did not embody in his devil all 
that was not God. Cain is a conflict 
between doubt and denial rather 
than between God and Satan or be- 
tween Good and Evil. Like Pascal, 
like Pope, Byron had always found 
the dichotomy, which is man, dis- 
concerting. He had expressed Ham- 
let’s wonder at the quintessential 
dust out of which man is created, 
as early as Manfred: 


Beautiful! 

How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself! 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, 


we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mixed essence 
make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our Mortality predominates, 
And men are — what they name not to 
themselves, 
And trust not to each other. 
(Manfred, I, ii, 36-46) 


It is precisely this paradox of 
man’s misery and grandeur that Mil- 
ton sought to resolve by promulgat- 
ing the doctrine of the freedom of 
the will. Milton, undertaking to 
justify in logical fashion original sin, 
evil, and death, maintained that Man 
was either good or bad by his own 
choice. To deny Man choice, Milton 
argued, would be to deny him his 
most ennobling attribute, Reason, 
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mon notion that it is by virtue of 
reason that man is akin to the angels 
and superior to the animal creation, 
Milton made even the angels’ love 
volitive: 


Freely we serve. 

Because we freely love, as in our will 

To love or not; in this we stand or fall. 
(V, 538-40) 


And Eve is made to utter the very 
Miltonic sentiment, 


And what is Faith, Love, Vertue, unassaid 
Alone, without exterior help sustained? 
(IX, 335-336) 


Disobedience to God was the 
cardinal sin, Milton taught. In com- 
mitting it, Adam and Eve not only 
courted Heavenly Wrath but re- 
pudiated their rational selves. They 
cut themselves off from God who is 
apprehended through Reason: 


Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man till then free. 

(XII, 86-90) 


In eating the apple, Adam and Eve 
renounced good and embraced evil. 
The only knowledge they gained was 
the realization of their sin, the 
knowledge that their actions were 
evil. Amatory desire, which in their 
primal state of innocence was un- 
alloyed bliss, became subsequently 
nothing better than enervating and 
inebriate lust. The Harmony of Rea- 
son gave way to the Discord of the 
Passions. Milton holds out only one 
hope for the exiled and dispossessed 
couple, the hope of ultimate re- 
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demption through the Son. Through 
a prophetic vision, Adam is permit- 
ted to see who his descendants will 
be, but he is allowed no false illu- 
sions: 


. so shall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign 
Under her weight groaning till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just, 
And vengeance to the wicked .. . 
(XII, 537-41) 


Nevertheless, Adam is not dismayed 
and recites his newly-learned cate- 
chism with exemplary piety: 


Henceforth I learn, that to obey is best, 

And love with fear the only God, to walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence, and on him sole depend. 
(XII, 561-64) 


As I have already pointed out, no 
such self-knowledge is attained in 
Cain. Here Lucifer gets much the 
better of the argument. In convers- 
ing with Cain, he vehemently insists 
that God is not the Creator of Man- 
kind; that He is not omnipotent. 
Thus, he absolves himself from any 
necessity to justify his role in the 
general misery of mankind. He 
knows, moreover, that he is secure 
in his stand, for that very Reason of 
which Milton makes so much will 
demonstrate to the already waver- 
ing Cain the intrinsic speciousness 
of free will as well as the dubious- 
ness of the worship of a vague and 
shadowy Deity. Through Lucifer, 
Byron enunciates the doubts and 
fears of a sceptical humanity. Cain, 
profoundly disturbed that know- 
ledge and immortality should have 
been denied his parents and should 
have been made the excuse for their 
expulsion from Eden, refuses to 
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worship and acknowledge his par- 
ents’ God. He rebels at worshipping 
Him who has been cruel enough to 
visit upon him the sin of his parents. 
Cain even harbors a resentment 
against those who brought him into 
the world, blaming them for the 
morose and sceptical mind which he 
is possessed of and which militates 
against his happiness. Nor does his 
mood change the least amount in 
the course of the drama, for the 
Cain at the end, who has murdered 
his brother, is still, despite the mis- 
guided assurances of critics such as 
Brooke, Havens, and Fairchild, the 
Cain of the opening soliloquy: 


That which I am, I am; I did not seek 
For life, nor did I make myself. 
(III, i, 509-10) 


And to Adah, his sister and wife, he 
says: 


Eastward from Eden will we take our way; 
Tis the most desolate, and suits my steps. 
(III, i, 552-53) 


Lucifer’s attempts to indoctrinate 
Cain in positivism in the second act 
—Lucifer had referred cynically to 
the sex act itself as a “sweet degra- 
dation,” an “enervating” “filthy 
cheat” designed by a mocking deity 
to lure men to beastly procreation— 
have not been in vain. The subtle 
poison of his dialectic has infected 
the very blood of the first born of 
Adam and Eve. 

Lucifer’s parting words to Cain 
counsel a stoical self-sufficiency and 
allow of no submission to any arbi- 
trary authority: 


One good gift has the fatal apple given— 
Your reason:—let it not be overswayed 
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By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 
’Gainst all external sense and inward feeling: 
Think and endure—and form an inner 
world 
In your own bosom — where the outward 
fails; 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your 
own. 
(II, ii, 459-66) 


When taken out of context, Gab- 
riel’s parting words to Adam sound 
very similar for he also advised a 
paradise within to compensate for 
the loss of the external one. But Mil- 
ton who taught the superiority of 
the paradise within was Milton the 
Humanist, the Milton claimed for 
their very own by the “Satanists.” 
With this Milton, Byron had no 
quarrel. In fact Byron agreed with 
Milton that, though knowledge po- 
sits unhappiness, it is, nevertheless, 
in the pursuit of knowledge that 
man attains his tragic dignity. By 
“knowledge,” however, the two 
poets did not understand the same 
thing. To Milton, “knowledge” 
meant the acceptance of God’s in- 
fallibility and justness without ques- 
tioning, whereas, to Byron, “knowl- 
edge” meant the rejection of a ca- 
pricious God and his arbitrary jus- 
tice in favor of the more bleak yet 
less chimerical philosophy of crea- 
tive idealism. 
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From Lucifer, Cain learned that 
blind worship is but fear (I, i, 428), 
and that 


Evil and good are things in their own 
essence, 
And not made good or evil by the giver. 
(II, ii, 452-53) 


When he returned from his cosmic 
flight through space with Lucifer, 
he knew of a truth that Paradise 
was a dream and that men and wo- 
men could only look forward to a 
grim struggle for survival amid an 
inimicable universe. Cain is no meek, 
servile Adam who lacks the strength 
of his convictions. Like Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, he hurls curses at the 
Omnipotent who punishes the in- 
nocent for the sin of their parents 
and loves the rank reek of sacrificial 
“firstlings of the flock.” Nor is he at 
all daunted by the “Angel of the 
Lord” who visits him after his mur- 
der of Abel; he asks no mercy and, 
in fact, begs to die. The Cain at the 
end, I reiterate, is the identical Cain 
of the beginning—chastened to be 
sure by his crime, but still as con- 
temptuous and defiant of the God 
who suffered Abel’s death as he was 
of the God who placed man in Eden 
only in order to have the pleasure 
of later banishing him. 


Mr. Ozanne of Central High 


SAMUEL YELLEN 


TE first time I met Mr. 

Ozanne, whose civics class I 

was later to sit in, he made 
good on his reputation as “The 
Brain” of Cleveland’s Central High 
School. It was an evening during 
my freshman year, and I was one of 
some fifteen or twenty ardent fans 
on a Euclid Avenue trolley car ac- 
companying the debate team to a 
match with East Cleveland High 
School. Seated among the illustrious 
debaters towards the rear of the car 
was a tall man, thin and brittle as 
bird legs, with sparse gray hair, 


whom I knew instantly to be Mr. 


Ozanne. For this legend had filtered 
into the junior high school I had at- 
tended, a tan brick appendage 
sprawling behind Central’s ancient 
and grimy gray stone. I was amazed 
to see that legendary figure get up, 
walk down the lurching trolley-car 
aisle, and sit next to me. Amazed 
and somewhat apprehensive. I was 
only thirteen, having been hurried 
through school like so many other 
children of the Jewish immigrants 
who had washed up on the shabby 
streets in the neighborhood of East 
Fifty-fifth, and teachers were for 
me unapproachables. 

With a smile meant to be reassur- 
ing, Mr. Ozanne said in a high reedy 
voice, “Sam, I understand that you 
play chess.” 

“Yes,” I stammered, rather star- 
tled at his knowing my name. 

“Would you like to play a game?” 


“Sure,” I said. 

“Pawn to king four.” 

It was a minute before I fully 
realized that his gambit was in- 
tended then and there, with fictive 
pieces on an air-drawn board. Some- 
how I managed to respond, “Pawn 
to queen four.” 

But the game was short-lived. So 
it would have been without the 
clatter of the car trucks and the 
fixed curious gaze of my compan- 
ions to rattle me. After half-a-dozen 
moves, my mind’s eye squinted, 
swam, saw double. When Mr. 
Ozanne had to point out gently 
that I was attempting to place my 
knight on a square already occupied 
by another piece, I gave up in con- 
fusion and ignominy. 

I was destined to know Mr. 
Ozanne well, as well, that is, as a 
shy high-school boy could know a 
revered teacher approaching sixty 
who each day stepped out of no- 
where on to the stage of the class- 
room trailing no clouds whatsoever 
of an off-stage existence. I had no 
idea where or how he lived, or 
whether he was single, married, di- 
vorced, or a widower. The girls, it is 
true, spoke of him with scorn as 
“that old bachelor.” But then, every- 
one was well aware that Mr. Ozanne 
had no use for girls, a giggly fickle 
frivolous breed whose want of rea- 
sonableness baffled him. As for me, 
I was clearly marked one of his 
boys, given to the cool pleasures of 
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the mind like debating and chess 
rather than the irrational excite- 
ments of dancing or football. 

At a remove of three decades, I 
can still see Mr. Ozanne, the type of 
the pure intellect, spindle-shanked, 
emaciated, dried out, supporting an 
enlarged cranium, as if all the sap 
had risen to nourish what lay up 
there in the brainpan. With him, all 
was neat and precise — his enuncia- 
tion, gestures, dress. He wore a pep- 
per-and-salt suit of a hard fabric 
always carefully pressed, sensible 
black ground-gripper shoes, and a 
high stiff white collar above which 
his face bloomed like a pale flower. 
Since all the students were required 
to take civics, his classes were large. 
Yet he had no problems of disci- 
pline. We either feared his strict 
demeanor or yearned for his appro- 
val. During recitations he stood up- 
right before the class holding a lit- 
tle stack of cards ruled into tiny 
squares. As each of us in turn re- 
plied to his questions, he recorded 
an exact numerical grade on the 
proper card. And at the close of the 
term, we received our final grade 
not in ill-defined letters, but in posi- 
tive numbers down to the fraction, 
so that one student might end up 
with 98'% as against another’s 98. 
All the complexity and mutability 
of life reduced itself for Mr. Ozanne 
to firm numbers leaving no room 
for the caprices of sentiment, pre- 
judice, paradox, or physiology. 

He was a punctilious and tireless 
teacher. He himself never let up, 
and his little stack of ruled cards 
kept our noses to the daily assign- 
ment. While humor was absent from 
his classes, good humor prevailed. 
Patience and benevolence radiated 
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from him. He was never sarcastic, 
and he gave off an aura of absolute 
fairness. Words he used as chisels to 
chip a clear and simple shape out of 
the rough mass of the subject at 
hand. He had a knack for convert- 
ing the most involved material into 
tidy outlines, charts, graphs, and 
diagrams in colored chalks on the 
blackboard. I still have a good no- 
tion of the basic structure of our 
federal, state, and local government, 
however much in the abstract. In 
my mind, the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches still dangle, 
distinct and separate, on short yel- 
low lines from a blue Federal Gov- 
ernment. About electioneering, ward 
bosses, smoke-filled rooms, deals, 
vested interests, bribes, and graft, I 
was to learn later from H. L. Men- 
cken and the American Mercury, 
ironically also in the abstract, though 
of a different species. 

Whatever the image of himself 
Mr. Ozanne carried in his heart, he 
was not entirely a detached and im- 
partial spirit. He had a bias. How- 
ever, his truths were to him self- 
evident, and he had no doubt that 
all departures from them were but 
temporary aberrations of mankind 
in its steady march towards the 
light. The light was a blend of the 
economics of Henry George, the so- 
cial faith of Fabianism, and the dem- 
ocratic idealism of Woodrow Wil- 
son. A child of the old Literary Di- 
gest, even to its fatal trust in sta- 
tistics, Mr. Ozanne also read the 
Nation, though he found it too in- 
dignant. In his lexicon there was no 
necessity for indignation, since the 
flowering of Reason and Morality 
in human affairs went on right be- 
fore your eyes, as witness the World 
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Court, the Income Tax, and the Di- 
rect Election of Senators. In us he 
had fertile soil to work. Many of us 
were the offspring of Bundists or of 
Second International socialists, bat- 
tened on discussions of this kind 
around the kitchen table, and inocu- 
lated from infancy with a faith in 
the perfect social order, with secur- 
ity and justice for all, very soon to 
be ushered in by public education 
and orderly balloting. Every now 
and then, I still find myself repeat- 
ing with baseless assurance one or 
another of Mr. Ozanne’s self-evi- 
dent truths, as that the income tax 
(Mr. Ozanne’s affections were di- 
vided between this and the single 
tax) is the fairest means of taxation, 
or that proportional representation 
is the best method of tallying votes. 

Those must have been happy 
days for Mr. Ozanne. The years 
around 1920, despite a few shadows, 
were tinted with cheerful confi- 
dence. His paladin, Woodrow Wil- 
son, was abroad like a Galahad on a 
noble white charger. He himself had 
come upon so many milestones along 
the avenue of progress that he had 
every expectation of reaching the 
Good Society in his own lifetime. 
Only the skeptic beyond redemp- 
tion could ignore such eloquent evi- 
dence as the League of Nations, the 
Disarmament Conference, and the 
Prohibition Amendment. Mr. 
Ozanne took the word for the deed, 
and this was an era of fine words. 
All of his optimism luxuriated like 
a rank tropical growth in Central’s 
Philomathean Society, a limited cir- 
cle of the intellectually elite, de- 
voted to the art of debating and 
generally providing the school with 
its debate teams. There, under the 
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fond eye of Mr. Ozanne, we lovers 
of learning prepared our briefs. 
There we dealt with such proposi- 
tions as Resolved, That universal 
military training breeds interna- 
tional tensions and, if unwisely 
adopted by the United States, would 
embroil us in war; or, Resolved, 
That the City Manager system re- 
cently instituted with great success 
by Cincinnati would eliminate the 
corruption and inefficiency in the 
government of our own city of 
Cleveland. Neither innocent flock 
nor equally innocent shepherd com- 
prehended that these propositions 
were loaded. Our principal concern 
was to find someone foolish enough 
to uphold the negative. 

For Mr. Ozanne, debating, like 
teaching, was bread-and-butter la- 
bor, even if in the vineyard. His re- 
laxation, his poetry, his darling and 
mistress was chess. Whatever weak- 
ness Central High may have dis- 
played in football and basketball, it 
did have a strong chess team. Yet I 
must confess that the misguided stu- 
dent body found little solace in our 
easy triumphs over our traditional 
rival, East High. Often we stayed 
on in the late afternoon to engage 
in tournaments among ourselves. 
These after-school sessions were a 
delight to Mr. Ozanne, and I recall 
many an afternoon fading into dusk 
as we sat in cramped postures bat- 
tling across a chessboard in one of 
the silent dingy classrooms or stood 
around watching a particularly ex- 
citing game. Mr. Ozanne lost more 
often than he won. Slow and delib- 
erate, he played by the book and 
lacked the brilliant flash of the really 
good chess player. A game with him 
was likely to go on for two or more 
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hours, and the long intervals be- 
tween moves chafed our boyish im- 
patience. I remember that we would 
get up and walk about restlessly 
while he studied the board and pon- 
dered his next move. An unorthodox 
gambit, such as pawn to king 
knight’s four, nonplussed him. “Are 
you sure you want to do that?” he 
would say, and then go down slowly 
to defeat. Yet he never showed the 
slightest chagrin at losing to boys 
nearly half a century his junior. 
These losses at chess never dimin- 
ished Mr. Ozanne’s stature in our 
eyes. We were convinced that he 
knew everything there was to know. 
The most extravagant stories about 
his learning and intellect went the 
rounds without dissent. Indeed, 
many of the other teachers shared 
our awe. The rumor was that Mr. 


Ozanne had a Ph.D. and, if he had 


wished, could have taught at a uni- 
versity. Consequently, it did not sur- 
prise us one morning to discover 
notices chalked on the various black- 
boards that at three-thirty that 
afternoon Mr. Ozanne was going to 
explain Einstein’s theory of relativ- 


ity. The intellectuals of Central 
buzzed all that day. Somehow the 
report had got out among us that 
only nine persons in all the world 
were able to understand Einstein. It 
never occurred to us to doubt that 
Mr. Ozanne was one of that small 
number. And now we ourselves were 
about to be initiated into the mys- 
tery. The classroom we gathered in 
that afternoon was taut with anti- 
cipation. As the hour approached, 
all the seats were taken, and many of 
the faithful perched on the window 
sills or leaned against the side walls. 
Even a dozen or so of the teachers 
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had turned out. At_ three-thirty 
sharp, Mr. Ozanne walked in briskly 
and assumed his familiar position in 
front of his audience. Only the lit- 
tle stack of cards was missing. How- 
ever, the inevitable diagram in red, 
yellow, blue, and white chalk soon 
materialized on the blackboard. I 
still recall the absurdly simply illus- 
tration of relativity which he drew 
there, involving one man in a row- 
boat and another walking along the 
bank of the river. And I still recall 
smothering my sudden sense of dis- 
appointment as being somehow dis- 
loyal. Yet I could not rid myself of 
the feeling that it could not be as 
easy as all that to rise to the heaven 
of the Einstein elect. 

One teacher whose conspicuous 
absence from the lecture on Einstein 
we could have predicted was Mr. 
Reed. In fact, without introducing 
Mr. Reed here, this portrait of Mr. 
Ozanne would be incomplete. Mr. 
Reed provided the chiaroscuro. He 
was the dark for Mr. Ozanne’s light, 
the flesh for Mr. Ozanne’s spirit. 
Mr. Reed, who taught us history, 
wore soft-collared shirts, brown 
sport oxfords, and worldly double- 
breasted suits. A short man with no 
visible signs of emaciation, he joked 
in class, got angry with us, was on 
occasion patently unfair, and kidded 
the girls, who adored him. Whereas 
Mr. Ozanne’s worst punishment was 
to look mildly reproachful, Mr. 
Reed riddled us with sarcasm. A 
pragmatist at heart, he seized every 
opportunity to attack whatever Mr. 
Ozanne cherished, and we would sit 
in fascinated apprehension while 
Woodrow Wilson, the League of 
Nations, the City Manager system, 
Disarmament, and Prohibition were 
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mercilessly ridiculed. 

By way of antidote to Mr. 
Ozanne’s idealism, Mr. Reed often 
sent us out on exercises in the prac- 
tical. When we were studying an- 
cient Egypt, for example, he dis- 
patched us out to Kinsman Road to 
dig up some clay which we then 
shaped into pots and put out in the 
sun to bake. And on another day he 
directed us downtown to look over 
two of Cleveland’s principal banks, 
the Cleveland Trust and the Union 
Trust, which faced each other across 
Euclid at the corner of Ninth. We 
were to decide which bank we would 
deposit our money in. A number of 
us, remembering that Mr. Ozanne 
had once praised the esthetic pro- 
portions of the squat-domed Cleve- 
land Trust building, chose that bank, 
and were subjected to a barrage of 
sneers by Mr. Reed. We had let our- 
selves be taken in by the elegant but 
meretricious dome of the Cleveland 
Trust and had failed to realize the 
financial shortsightedness of putting 
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up a one-story building on so busy 
and valuable a corner and thus los- 
ing all the possible rentals. The 
Union Trust, on the other hand, 
had had the foresight to take ad- 
vantage of the sky and to thrust 
up many stories of rentable office 
space. 

A decade afterwards, in Jate 1931 
and early 1932, the alarming rumor 
spread through Cleveland that the 
Union Trust was shaky. Partly be- 
cause of that earlier exercise in 
the practical, I had been keeping my 
savings there. But now, troubled by 
the rumor, and also recalling Mr. 
Ozanne’s preference, I withdrew my 
money and deposited it with the 
Cleveland Trust. The bank closings 
of 1933, which hit Cleveland ex- 
ceptionally hard, proved my be- 
loved Mr. Ozanne mistaken about 
the Cleveland Trust. It did not re- 
open its doors. However, neither did 
Mr. Reed’s farsighted sky-scraping 
Union Trust. 


Coast Headland 


MELVILLE CANE 


Deep below, 


Skiffs 


Dancing in dazzle. 
High on piny cliffs, 


Whiffs 


Of wild rose, 


Sniffs 
Of salt. 


Two Solitudes 


DoNaLp WESELY 


"Te first morning she came 
to work, late in April, Reba 
felt wind-rumpled and shy, 
felt the queasy strangeness, scratch- 
ing in her stomach, of a girl on her 
first real job and under the timidi- 
fying circumstance of being the 
only girl in the shop. Her youth, 
her inexperience, her self-concern 
and pride combined to frighten her, 
to busy her hands with needless ad- 
justments of her hair and her dress. 
But Mr. Romweber was patient. She 
trusted to his bluff courtesy to make 
things right, to fit her in as he 
thought best. 

The maws of the presses thrusting 
out scarlet and green and amber 
and blue in dazzling sheets of de- 
sign, with men swift to tend and 
serve them, the self-assured clatter 
of the linotype machines, the scurr 
of the typesetters with their deft 
fingers seeking and plucking among 
the tiered trays, the pounding of 
gavels on forms, the peremptory 
clang of the telephones, the concen- 
tration of the visored proofreaders, 
the rumble and efficiency, well-oiled 
and skillful, the eruptions and 
echoes, made her doubt her own 
ability. The shrewd, appraising looks 
cast her by the few other girls who 
worked in the building filled her 
with misgivings and a fear of possi- 
ble enmity. 

But Mr. Romweber, who looked 
to her like a private detective secure 
in his authority and super-knowl- 


edge, and of whom everyone seemed 
to stand somewhat in awe, solved it 
all with an abrupt, warm, paternal 
grin. “They won’t bother you none. 
They ain’t got the time, for one 
thing. We got to hustle.” He had a 
comfortable presence compounded 
of the fat from good eating, and 
long smooth white hair, and solid 
capable hands, and, best in Reba’s 
eyes, a benevolently full mustache. 
“They ain’t exactly what you’d call 
refined, but they got good hearts, 
every last one of them, and that’s 
what counts. They also got an eye 
for a pretty girl, see, especially a 
pretty girl like you. But that’s only 
natural.” 

She saw that he could not resist 
a teasing tone, but she liked it; it 
was an unfamiliar tone that she 
needed. 

And she knew that she was pretty, 
not exceptionally so, but pretty 
enough, with a slight figure, a fresh- 
skinned and eager face, nervously 
searching somber eyes, and abun- 
dant silky hair — pretty enough not 
to have to be ashamed or self-con- 
scious or envious, not to have to 
beg reassurance of her looking glass. 

“Just don’t pay them no attention. 
They’re probably as scared of you 
as you are of them. We never had 
a woman in here before. Didn’t used 
to approve of it myself. Not like 
that old fool of a Koholsky — he 
brought in a tough little mutt, may- 
be fifteen she was then — you know 
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the kind I mean, I guess, all painted 
up like a—well—like a juke-box, 
and rolling her eyes at anything in a 
pair of pants, and with a tongue in 
her head that would shame a long- 
shoreman . . . and the next thing 
you know, he’s married her. She’s 
been leading him a merry chase ever 
since, fooling around, leading him 
along like he had a ring in his nose. 
Not that you have to worry about 
anything like that. I’m married al- 
ready, and I got six grandchildren.” 

“You have?” 

“Yes. But I ain’t sticking to the 
point. As I told you, we never had 
a woman in here before, but I got 
too much to do to keep up with all 
this goddam — oh, excuse me — 
we'll have to get used to you — it 
won’t hurt us to watch our lan- 
guage — we all curse too much — 
it ain’t necessary and I don’t really 
like it or mean to, but it gets to be 
a habit and you don’t think what 
you’re saying—my wife catches 
me, and she darn near takes my head 
off — can’t blame her — well, any- 
way, maybe you'll be a good influ- 
ence on us.” 

“T hope so.” But that sounded 
stilted to her after she had said it. 
“TI mean, I hope I won’t be a bad 
influence.” 

“Don’t see how you can, or I 
wouldn’t have hired you. I’m a 
pretty good judge of character. 
How old did you say you were?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Seventeen? My!” He shook his 
head. “I’d hate to have to hang by 
the neck since I was seventeen. 
Well, we probably won’t be able 
to keep you more than a couple of 
years, if we're lucky. You'll be 
traipsing off and getting married 
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one of these days.” 

“T don’t think so. It doesn’t look 
that way, at least not now it 
doesn’t.” 

“You wait and see. Well, I need 
a girl like you to do the paper work 
for me, like I told you last week. 
You’ll work here in my office.” He 
waved an ink-grimed hand at the 
glass-walled cubicle with battered 
half-panels of heavy oak and a door 
that would no longer shut, and at 
the piled confusion of his desk. He 
looked assuring in his cumbersome, 
ill-fitting, blue-striped apron, an- 
chorlike, immovable. “You stay here 
and they'll stay out there where they 
belong, and we'll all get along just 
swell. Okay?” 

“Okay.” Could she hazard it? 
Yes. “Okay, boss.” 

Mr. Romweber beamed. 


Mr. Romweber was correct. The 
men said Good Morning and Good 
Night and perhaps Nice Day or 
Rotten Weather. After the first 
strangeness, they smiled cordially 
and went about their business. When 
any of the other workers in the 
building made as if to wolf her, to 
direct a piercing whistle of appre- 
ciation at her back, or to exhibit 
their direct enthusiasm by indulg- 
ing in grotesque gestures of admir- 
ing lust, the men of Romweber’s 
shop promptly squelched them. “She 
ain’t that kind, Mac”—that was their 
guide. They acted in unison, as if 
they formed a middle-aged guard of 
honor, a rank severe and permanent, 
sworn to protect her against any 
grossness and even from common 
misery. They exaggerated her inno- 
cence into a nearly angelic purity. 


She had the habit of hugging her 
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arms, as if to generate some desired 
warmth. Before it fully broke, her 
smile held, in its uncertainty, some- 
thing of the forlorn, defenseless 
child; then it would blaze out with 
a child’s full-hearted trust in an af- 
fectionate reception that warmed 
them all. They responded by in- 
stinct, and gladly. 

Soon the men knew all about her. 
Mr. Romweber did not scruple to 
tell them the sorry little facts that 
pinched out of her, as she sat with 
him in the office at lunch time — the 
failure of her deserting father who 
had fled from the monotony of a 
marriage in flesh alone, to a woman 
whose wit and ambition had gradu- 
ally overwhelmed him, driving him 
beyond his abilities and into escape; 
the querulous mother who tippled 
too much in her resignation to des- 
pair and marital futility, who too 
often stood swaying in stale saloons 
belligerently denying that she was 
drunk — the pathetic, ill-assorted 
pieces of a crumbled home, with a 
distracted child as witness, her fa- 
ther’s adorer, her mother’s defender 
— isolated, shattered into a lonely 
introspection, forced into the theory 
of knowledge without the fact of it. 


“Is there something wrong with 
that man?” Reba asked, knowing in 
advance that there must be, that 
there was. 

“Who?” Mr. Romweber wished 
to be sure. ““You mean Sal?” 

“Yes, I guess so. The one with the 
wavy hair. Is that his name? Sal?” 

“Salvatore. He’s a dummy.” 

“A dummy? You mean, he can’t 
talk?” 

“Can’t hear neither. Can’t do 
nothing but see. But he’s a good 
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worker, a crackerjack, smart as a 
whip, one of the best I got.” 

“IT was wondering.” 

“Yes. Well, I don’t care what’s 
wrong with a man, see, as long as 
he does his work right. We’ve had 
every kind you can imagine in this 
shop. Sometimes the wife gets up- 
set and says I only keep the bums 
in liquor.” 

“Bums?” She stared down the 
length of the shop. 

“None here like that now. She 
don’t mean Sal, or any like him, 
that’s afflicted. She likes Sal. Every- 
body does.” 

“Maybe,” in a soft, pondering 
voice, “raaybe drink is an affliction 
too.” 

“Maybe it is. They say it is. They 
say it’s like being sick.” 

“Like being sick.” 

She had felt something strange in 
the man, even on her first day, 
months before. For one initial, hon- 
est moment, their eyes had fused — 
she had felt it as a shrinking of the 
space around them, a sudden swift 
contraction of the world until it 
included only the few square feet 
of floor upon which they stood con- 
fronted, and as a flaring up of bright- 
ness, intense and branding, so that 
it had hurt to see him there. The 
exposure had been painful, and had 
left her raw. He had looked bewil- 
dered. She had felt alarmed by for- 
eign joys. Then their gaze had split, 
but had fitfully sought reunion, un- 
til they had each been called to re- 
sume their normal ways. She had 
quickly discovered that he could 
neither speak nor hear. But she had 
wanted Mr. Romweber to put it in- 
to words and to tell her something 
about him. 
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Salvatore. He was pleasant-look- 
ing, she thought, if you discounted 
his expression, but he was not what 
she would have called handsome. 
His thick wavy hair, black except 
when he stood under the electric 
light — and then it was surprisingly 
dark red — was thinning on top and 
had already receded several inches 
from his forehead, which gave his 
face the effect of being eagerly 
thrust forward. This forward move- 
ment was accentuated by the smooth 
slope of his brow and more, by his 
long, round, almost swanlike neck. 
His neck was not overlong and 
seemed strongly columnar, but Sal- 
vatore appeared a little conscious of 
it, for he dipped his chin as if to 
minimize it. Reba found herself (un- 
til she grew uneasily ashamed of the 
thought’s persistency) considering 
his neck as a throbbing shaft of 
power, perhaps because she pictured 
it as filled with words seeking exit. 

Tall, but with an odd rnagnifi- 
cence—low-waisted, tapering, styl- 
ized like an archaic Greek figure she 
had once seen in the museum when 
her father had taken her there on a 
Saturday afternoon, with the superb 
articulation of the bones sometimes 
seen in otherwise gangling people — 
triangular of face, his hands big and 
loosely hung — thin, except for the 
round suggestion of his belly which 
indicated nearing middle age. The 
paper-whiteness of his skin, as if he 
lived forever indoors, enhanced the 
quality she felt, of his imprison- 
ment, as of a silent life within stone. 

She could not help but notice the 
slow unblemished grace of his body, 
because, despite her unaccustomed 
presence and the vision of her inno- 
cence nurtured like a weak, depend- 
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ent plant, Mr. Romweber could not 
ask the men to be more than half- 
dressed during the crush of the heat 
that swelled up from the pavements 
and out from the simmering lead- 
pots, making their naked chests and 
arms glisten with sweat. From the 
unshaded light-bulbs, the shop held 
a dramatic mixture of shine and 
shadow (the few unwashed win- 
dows did nothing to dissipate the 
constant gloom) in which Reba 
found a queerly romantic appeal. 

But it was Salvatore’s face that 
disturbed her — the plainness of it, 
the angular yet round and charming 
plainness and smoothness, and the 
stray look of wistful trust which 
had floated so often over her father’s 
face those last few months before 
his disappearance. She had recog- 
nized that familiar look with a sense 
of continuation. 

Hesitantly, she came often to 
think of Salvatore’s face. His mouth 
was beautiful, wide and always 
slightly moist, finely carved with the 
perpetual hint of a smile, part ques- 
tion, part challenge. His eyes, yes, 
she decided, more than anything else 
it was his eyes — whose color she did 
not dare discover, but whose ex- 
pression shone with patience—swam 
with a sweetness and quiet and resig- 
nation, it seemed to her, with a 
pleading and an almost sanctified 
light; yet sometimes they glared 
with mysterious anger. 


“What did you ask him just now?” 

“What? Oh, I asked him if he’d 
washed out your glass.” 

“If he? ... oh, if he...” 

“Yes. He said he did. He always 
washes them out after we’re through 
eating.” 
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“He does?” She felt a twinge of 
shame. “I didn’t know that. I must 
thank him.” 

““How else do they get clean?” 

She could interpret Mr. Rom- 
weber’s indulgent look; it said, These 
young people! Such questions! Do 
glasses wash themselves? 

““Never mind about thanking him. 
He’s been doing it for me ever since 
he first started working for me.” 

“Ts that usual? I mean, well, you 
know.” 

“No, I guess it ain’t usual. I guess 
he started doing it because he felt 
grateful. See?” 

“For hiring him. For giving him 
a chance. Yes.” She paused. ““Do you 


think I should learn to talk with my 
hands?” 
“What for? I'll tell him you ap- 
preciate his washing your glass too.” 
“Tt’s not just that exactly. I mean, 


to be able to talk with him. Some- 
times, I think he’d like to talk a 
little.” 

“He don’t need to talk to you. 
He’s got the men to talk to. You 
see, they know the sign language 
pretty good. They all picked it up 
without too much trouble.” 

“Then maybe I could too. He 
might ask me a question sometime, 
when you’re out.” 

“Nothing he could ask you that 
you could tell him. No, no need for 
you to learn how.” 

“Whatever you say. You know 
best.” 

“I guess I do—about the shop 
anyways.” He yawned and stretched. 
“Well, back to work.” 

But she found a book in the pub- 
lic library which showed a chart of 
the simple signs of the alphabet, 
Secretly, she practiced the letters, 
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spelling out names, spelling out fool- 
ishly confiding sentences, making of 
her mirrored reflection a friend and 
confessor who understood and en- 
couraged. Knowing that Salvatore 
conversed in a more complicated 
fashion, with brief and rapid mo- 
tions and gestures that, like short- 
hand, condensed much into little, 
she never dared to display her fum- 
bling signals in public. 

No matter what Mr. Romweber 
said to the contrary, she still had 
the feeling that Salvatore wished to 
speak to her. Looking up from her 
work, she would glimpse Salvatore 
staring at her through the murky 
glass partition — he would be stand- 
ing half in shadow, out of which 
his pale luminous seeking face would 
protrude with what seemed a fet- 
tered eagerness, and the burning 
orange stub of his cigarette would 
cast, she imagined, the faintest glow 
of warmth back upon his lips and 
into the disturbing depths of his 
eyes. 

When she met him in the eleva- 
tor, he would smile at her, and in 
his smile would be a restraint as of 
fear and an anguish, as of pain, un- 
derlining its sweetness. She felt that 
each smile was significant. 

Yet still more significant was that 
stare she would catch him in. But 
he would not stare for long, soon 
retreating into the surrounding, 
shrouding dark. She suspected, in his 
round unwinking gaze, some mix- 
ture of disdain or aloofness, as if he 
envied her her physical perfection 
and accused her of egotistical sel- 
fishness in keeping, as Mr. Rom- 


weber had directed, to herself. 


The elevator-shaft was at the rear 
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of the building, at the end of a long, 
dismal, spinach-green corridor — 
away from the street, almost con- 
cealed from view. The walls were 
scribbled with profanity and smudgy 
diagrams frankly anatomical, which 
she tried not to read and not to de- 
cipher. A single bulb shed a dim 
yellow. She never liked to stand 
there for long, in bleak confine- 
ment; the hall seemed to destroy her 
faith in a better outside world. 

Waiting, she saw him come in. 
Her hands began to tremble and 
sweat, and she tried to conceal them 
in the flimsy folds of her dress. When 
he approached her, she felt a lump 
of suspense gather and rise and 
tighten in her throat. She felt a 
frenzied wish for superlative beauty. 
“I’m not good enough,” she thought. 

He tried to speak, but could not. 
However, he surprised her by mak- 
ing a soft dark rolling strangled 
noise. Despairingly, he shook his 
head, and pretended to write on 
the wall with one finger. In fascina- 
tion, she watched his finger spell out 
the invisible letters, h-o-t. It seemed 
to her that the world and all her in- 
terest in it, yes, all her faith as well, 
were focused on that spot where his 
fingertip skimmed the surface of the 
wall. A sudden, mystic illumination 
of the places he had touched would 
not have amazed her. 

He fanned himself with one hand, 
as if to emphasize the word. 

She smiled and nodded. “Yes, 
isn’t it?” Then she felt inadequate 
and foolish at having spoken aloud, 
and nodded her head more vigor- 
ously. Could she dare to shape her 
fingers into the signals of speech she 
had struggled to memorize and per- 
form? Might this not be the mom- 
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ent to try, to show him that she 
felt... ? 

Mr. Romweber joined them. 
“Hello. Ain’t it hot? I see you got 
your book as usual.” 

“Yes.” She smiled again as she 
subsided, ebbing away from the ner- 
vous heights she had been contem- 
plating. 

“More fiction?” 

“Yes.” She held the book up, but 
she looked at Salvatore. He was read- 
ing the title. What did that mean? 

“Don’t like too much make-be- 
lieve myself. Give me facts, hard 
facts — even unpleasant facts. Too 
many flighty notions in this world 
already. Not that I don’t think you 
should read what you like — you’re 
young. You know what I like to 
read? I like to read the murder 
cases in the Sunday papers. You 
know, the old ones rehashed. Better 
than anything else. They’re real.” 

“Are they?” 

“Of course, they are. They ac- 
tually happened.” 

She wondered if that alone made 
them real. 


Up in the shop, she said to Mr. 
Romweber, “Salvatore can make 
some sounds, can’t he, in spite of 
everything.” 

“Yes. But how did you find out?” 

“He did it downstairs. I felt ter- 
rible, he seemed to try so hard to 
talk.” 

“T’m surprised. He’s usually too 
shy. He thinks it embarrasses peo- 
ple. I tell him he’s a fool.” 

“A fool?” She showed concern, 
dismay, even indignation. 

“A fool to worry about what 
other people think.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean.” 
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“They don’t pay his bills, do they? 
They don’t put food in his mouth 
or clothes on his back. Why should 
he worry? I don’t feel sorry for 
Salvatore. I feel sorry for the people 
who can’t stand watching him try. 
I feel sorry for them and disgusted 
with them. They ain’t ever going to 
help him by running away or turn- 
ing their backs or shutting their 
eyes.” 

“T agree with you.” 

““He’s not a freak. There’s nothing 
wrong with his brain or his body.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, he must like you, that’s 
for sure, or he wouldn’t have tried.” 

“Do you really think so?” She 
felt joy shiver in her breast. “I hope 
sO > 


“Sure. Why shouldn’t he? You’re 
a nice little girl. But don’t start 
feeling sorry for him. I know you. 


You’re a softy. You’re a real easy 
push-over. You got to be tougher. 
He makes out all right. And there 
ain’t a thing you can do for him.” 

“Yes, yes of course.” Now she 
was impatient. 

But Mr. Romweber did not no- 
tice the fluctuation of her moods. 
With a grimace, he smacked his 
hand against his head. 

“Something wrong?” 

“No, just a twinge.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“T get them every so often. I'd 
better take a couple of aspirin.” 

But she was not listening. 


As they sat eating their sand- 
wiches, Reba asked Mr. Romweber, 
“Ts Salvatore married?” 

“Married? What makes you ask?” 

“T was just wondering.” 

He gave her a sharp look she 
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could not comprehend — was there 
irritation in it, warning, regret at 
having hired her, fear of possible 
complications and resultant trouble? 
It meant something, surely, that she 
did not want to understand and al- 
most felt offended by. 

“Yes, he’s married. They got two 
kids.” 

“I’m glad,” she managed to say. 
“T’m glad he’s not alone.” She 
coughed. 

“He ain’t alone. And he ain’t 
lonely either, if that’s what you 
was thinking.” 

“I’m glad.” 

“Mmm. That’s nice.” 
her an examining stare. 

“Are the children . . 
they normal?” 

“Yes. The girl’s eight and the 
boy’s five. They’re as bright and 
strong as any kids I’ve seen.” 

“Yes.” 

“All my men are married. They 
look to fool around sometimes, but 
not much, and not here. I won’t 
have it. I don’t like it. I won’t stand 
for it. A man is married and that’s 
that.” 

Reba decided that Mr. Romweber 
could, when he wished, be uncom- 
fortably blunt. And dictatorial. She 
coughed again. 

“You do that a lot lately.” 

“Yes. I don’t know what’s the 
matter.” 

“You don’t smoke. It can’t be 
that.” 

“No. I don’t know what it is.” 

“IT don’t like it. You shouldn’t 
cough like that, for no reason.” 

“Tt’s funny. It’s as if I had a catch 
in my throat.” 

But no, that was not true. A catch 
implied a hook or something else 


He gave 


. well, are 
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equally sharp and bent, something 
that suddenly caught or skewered 
or jabbed, and she felt nothing like 
that in her throat. It was more like 
a permanent lump, lately formed, of 
dryness, that often rose and choked 
her. Why? It made a momentary 
agony. 


Every day, she sensed a growth 
in the intensity of Salvatore’s eyes. 
But she did not know what to do 
about it nor how to account for the 
corresponding increase of interest he 
owned in her mind. She was helpless 
and baffled in the face of it, help- 
less, as she put it to herself, when 
looking into his silent face. She felt 
that he did not need to speak to be 
heard. 

Occasionally, at lunch-time, he 
would go to sleep on a bench, and 
even his sleep struck her as strange 
and appealing. His arms would be 
folded across his chest, his body 
would be straight, his legs held close 
together. He scarcely seemed to 
breathe, until often she felt that she 
must arouse him to assure herself 
that he had not died. But was that 
only an excuse to touch him? She 
would hurry on. 

She would try to imagine a hap- 
pily casual remark that she could 
make, and then catch herself in the 
uselessness of such a thought. Should 
she acknowledge her awareness of 
him constantly trying to smile and 
nod, by being prepared with a steady 
bright beam of cheer? Should she 
ignore the mystery, growing so pain- 
ful, and keep her gaze averted, to 
look at him only when strictly nec- 
essary? Her puzzlement seemed to 
settle now in her head and now in 
her stomach. She began to feel re- 
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stricted, somehow invisibly ham- 
pered and consequently miserable. 

She noticed that he was taking 
more care of and pride in his appear- 
ance than he had done when she first 
came to work. He shaved daily. His 
hair was always glossy and neatly 
brushed. He was so clean, he shone. 
His clothes, even his dungarees, 
were new. She saw that the other 
men were teasing him, calling him a 
dude, a swell, a sharp and nobby 
guy, but she was not sure why he 
was dandying, and she knew no one 
else could guess. 

Zeph especially teased Salvatore, 
but Zeph teased everyone, always 
ready to caper, to poke his long 
bumpy nose into your face and leer 
and wink. He was feeling unusually 
rambunctious the morning he 
brought in a bottle of whiskey, 
which he set by the door open into 
the hall, with half a dozen jiggers 
and a large crayoned sign, It’s Twins! 
His hoarse voice was raised to a bel- 
low in self-praise of his prowess. 

Reba knew that Zeph was fond 
of horse-play and suspected that a 
good deal of it was what she, if 
unavoidably confronted with it, 
would have had to term vulgar. 
But she preferred to believe it the 
spontaneous result of his natural ex- 
uberance. Just too much energy, 
she would think, just part of the 
world. Remember what the boss 
said. Toughen up. But there was a 
slyness about Zeph that affected her 
adversely, that made her feel as she 
did when waiting downstairs for the 
elevator. 

“J think I'll go out for lunch,” 
she said. Mr. Romweber looked hurt 
and disappointed. “For a change. 
You know what they say — variety 
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is the spice of life.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he grumbled, 
with a delightful, childlike frown. 

She was glad to see that he would 
miss her. She wanted to be missed. 
“T’ll see you later. I won’t be late.” 

“All right. Enjoy yourself.” 

As she stepped out onto the land- 
ing, she saw Salvatore leaning against 
the wall, facing her. Zeph, his back 
turned, lunged laughingly at Salva- 
tore, grabbing him, throwing him 
off balance, the better to poke and 
prod and tousle him. Zeph darted a 
taunting hand at Salvatore’s crotch. 
With barely suppressed fury, Salva- 
tore pushed him aside and pointed. 
Zeph wheeled. In confusion, Salva- 
tore signalled to Reba that Zeph was 
a “nut.” She pretended not to have 
seen. 

Unconcerned, Zeph came over to 
her to talk about his new arrivals, 
to boast and to be flattered. But she 
stared at Salvatore, who was flushed 
with shame — as if Zeph’s coarsely 
playful fingers had touched upon 
and torn open the lid of an abyss. 

It was as if she could not pry her 
eyes from Salvatore’s face. And he 
turned away. Feeling dizzy, she 
pushed past Zeph and hurried down 
the stairs. She could hear Zeph mut- 
tering, “What’s eating her?” 

For the remainder of that day and 
during the night, she could not rid 
her vision of the scene — of Salva- 
tore’s hot scarlet face turning away, 
turning away in shame, turning 
away in sadness, turning away and 
leaving her more alone than ever be- 
fore. She dreamed of it, and awoke 
in a dissolving flow of tears. She was 
frightened. She was uncontrolled. 
She realized that she should not 
abandon herself to his image. 
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What do I want? I don’t want to 
make a mistake. I want to do what’s 
right. I want, oh, I want to find 
out, but not by making a mistake. 
How do I find out? How? Isn’t 
there anyone to tell me, anyone to 
show me? I don’t know what to do. 
And the sound of her mother stum- 
bling down the hall plummeted into 
her sense of confusion. 


The next morning she considered 
pleading sickness and staying at 
home, but decided that she would 
merely be failing herself as well as 
the others. Mr. Romweber depended 
on her. “Punctual as clock-work,” 
he said of her. 

What it was that she must ad- 
vance to meet or lose or to shun, she 
dared not guess. She wanted to kill 
the terrible monopoly of her 
thoughts. 

The day offered nothing. Mr. 
Romweber was silent, suffering from 
another of his recurrent headaches. 
Salvatore seemed forever vanishing 
into the shadows. Even Zeph, pos- 
sibly due to a hang-over, was mild 
and subdued, long-chinned and sour. 
The day dragged to its end. 

Homeward bound, as she reached 
the subway she remembered that she 
had left her door keys on the desk. 
Calling herself stupid, she returned 
to the shop. 

The elevator was no longer run- 
ning. The building was more than 
normally dark, and very still. As she 
climbed the stairs, she met Salvatore 
coming down. She could tell by his 
expression that he was startled, that 
he wondered. Fluster showed in his 
eyes. “I,” she started to say, and then 
fumbled in her purse for pencil and 


Paper. 
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I left my .. . she wrote. 

Hesitantly, he touched her arm 
and took the pencil from her. His 
fingers felt rough and warm. Where 
they had touched her, she burned. 
I can read your lips, he wrote. 

Involuntarily, in her surprise, she 
asked, ““You can?” 

He nodded. 

“T left my keys on the desk.” 

You don’t have to force the 
words. Just speak naturally. And 
look at me when you talk. I can 
understand. But Mr. R. has gone 
home. 

“I must get them.” 

He left the shop keys with me to 
close up with. He wasn’t feeling 
well. 

“Yes, I know.” 

He glanced at her, and she fol- 
lowed him up the stairs. Nausea 
gripped at her stomach, and swiftly 
ascended into her throat. Her face 
was pale and wet. 

They entered the little office. 

“Here they are. For a minute, I 
was afraid I’d lost them.” Suddenly, 
she was more afraid to look at him. 
She forced herself. The dumb plead- 
ing in his eyes, his face, his whole 
attitude, was immense. When he 
held out his hands, she could not re- 
sist the mute appeal of their empti- 
ness. 

She felt the supple strength of his 
body against her trembling own. 
She felt something else, something 
stronger and more urgent—a yearn- 
ing, that was it, a fundamental 
yearning; she could feel it all over 
him like an elastic shell, like a tender 
twitching outer skin, as they pressed 
together. 

I am happy, she thought. I am 
happy. 
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She did not want him to release 
her mouth. Breathing was pain and 
fever. Her tongue was parched and 
clumsy. Her brain was luminous and 
lacked weight. Blurred whiteness 
spread behind her eyes. Her hands 
swarmed. Could grey be brilliant? 
She smashed against the water-pol- 
ished rock of his body. And felt her- 
self sliding softly, quietly, down, 
down, through layers of darkness 
and glistening planes of light, 
through night-eternities and fields 
of subterranean loveliness. If more 
deeply, she knew, she would die. 
But if death were smooth and dusk 
radiant, dying did not matter. 

Her trembling infected him. They 
were indissoluble, swaying, lost. 

I am happy. I am home. 

Finally, of her own accord, she 
gently pushed his head back, one 
hand on either side of his now-im- 
passioned face. She stroked his hair, 
and every inch of her palms was raw 
with sensitivity and response and de- 
sire. “I love you, I love you.” 

He strained to reply. The queer 
delicate rumble came from _ his 
throat; she placed her fingers there, 
as if they might translate it for her. 
Tears began to trickle from his eyes. 
He mouthed the words over and 
over, the slow brilliant tears spilling 
down, until she stopped his efforts 
by kissing him. She knew it would 
not end there. She knew they could 
not stop themselves. She did not 
know what they would do or where 
they could go, but she did not care. 
“T love you. I love you.” She could 
not say it enough. She had to say it 
for both. And then he muffled her 
speech with his seeking, crowding 
mouth. 


“Reba!” 
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She almost fainted at the word. 

Mr. Romweber was standing in 
the doorway. His face was drained. 
His usually busy hands clenched and 
unclenched in the air. 

“What are you doing here?” He 
stopped, as if for breath. “I should’ve 
known better.” And then he was 
angry, his face congested with red. 
“So this is what you do in my office? 
So this is what happens?” For a 
moment, he could not continue. 

Salvatore kept his arms around 
her, in defiance and protection, dan- 
gerous hatred flaring in his gaze, 
warning Mr. Romweber to leave 
them alone. 

“You don’t understand.” 

“What did you say?” 

“You don’t understand. You 
can’t, or you wouldn’t look like 
that.” 

But Mr. Romweber had no in- 
tention of separating them. Looking 
weary and depressed, he slumped in- 
to his chair; it desolately creaked. 
“T warned you, Reba. It’s out of pity 
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you do this, out of pity — it’s a 
mistake, you’re making a terrible 
mistake.” 

Salvatore shook his head, and Re- 
ba cried, ““No!” 

“Oh, what a fool! I could see it 
coming. I tried to warn you. I told 
you he’s married and got kids. You 
know better; you know — you 
know.” 

“T love him. I know I love him. 
Doesn’t that count?” She could feel 
Salvatore’s grip tighten as he watched 
her lips. “I don’t care. I love him.” 
She turned in Salvatore’s arms. “I 
love you. I love you. Tell me what 
to do. Make him understand. Tell 
me what you want me to do. I 
couldn’t help it.” 

She yanked herself free. “It’s no 
good, is it? I know — it’s no good. 
He’s right. You know he’s right.” 
Hysteria came gurgling on her 
tongue. Salvatore reached out for 
her. “It’s my fault. But I can’t help 
it. I can’t change. I love you.” And 
she escaped him. 


The Moon 


CARLETON DREWRY 


The moon has been both worshipped and maligned, 
Striding the night sky’s lane of light overhead. 

But the moon moves in its own darkness and is blind. 
The moon is a castoff fragment, and is dead. 


Madness and influence on crops and love 

Have been attributed to the earth’s ghost. 
Our superstitions stem from high above. 

But the tides run out and return on every coast. 


Do not disparage the moon, for every wave 
Washes the drowned, and lovers sick with need 
Lie down in its spell, and let go all they have 
Immortally to life in the sun-bright seed. 


The Bretts 


WILLIAM MarRcH 


HE Wittins, hearing that 

their neighbors, the Bretts, 

had established a new type of 
government, sent a delegation to 
study their system and to report on 
how it worked in practice. The dele- 
gation of Wittins found the Bretts 
enthusiastic and anxious to do all 
they could to enlighten their neigh- 
bors. ““We believe,” their spokesman 
said, “that every man is the equal of 
every other man; that’s all. The 
thing is quite simple, isn’t it?” 

The less imaginative Wittins 
didn’t quite understand and tried to 
get at the matter by personal ex- 
amples. Their spokesman turned to 
the official who had been appointed 
to receive them. “Do you, for ex- 
ample,” he began, “believe that you 
are the equal of our king, whose 
ancestor was born of a union be- 
tween the sun and the moon?” 

The official of the Bretts smiled at 
his guest’s quaint childishness. “Yes, 
I believe I am every bit as good as 
your king and that I am his equal in 
every way,” he said. “There’s no 
such thing as one man being superior 
to another.” 

The visiting Wittins looked at one 


another in some astonishment, and 
then their leader asked another ques- 
tion: “In our country there was a 
man who killed children and cut 
them to pieces after he had first vio- 
lated them. At his trial, it soon 
appeared that he was incapable of 
feeling any of the emotions which 
distinguish a man from the lower 
animals. He was executed with an- 
other man who had betrayed his 
country to its enemies for a miser- 
able sum.” The Wittin was silent a 
moment and added, “You are, of 
course, also as low as these two men, 
are you not?” 

The outraged Brett turned angrily 
on his guests. “We won’t listen to 
your insults!” he said, “and I, for 
one, can’t understand anyone who 
repays our hospitality with abuse!” 

The enquiring Wittin tried to 
smooth things over. “I’m not being 
insulting,” he said. “I’m only ignor- 
ant, and I want to take back a com- 
plete report on your system.” He 
paused and added cautiously: 
“Would it be correct to say to our 
king that in your democracy every- 
body is as good as the best, and no- 
body is as bad as the worst?” 


Voice and Deed in Cortolanus 


LEONARD F. DEAN 


NE of the suggestive at- 

tempts to define the unusual 

tone or mode of Coriolanus 
is Mark Van Doren’s observation 
that the movement of the play is 
rhetorical. By “rhetorical” Van 
Doren wishes to describe his impres- 
sion that many scenes in the play 
are like “rostrums where men meet 
for the sole purpose of discussing 
something.” Along the same line, he 
remarks that the function of Mene- 
nius is to keep the play “wordy,” 
and that characterization is in gen- 
eral a matter of statement rather 
than of mimetic representation. I 
should like to try to show that a 
reader’s impression that Coriolanus 
is full of “talk” is really a response 
to one of the play’s deep-seated 
structural patterns. 

The word voice occurs forty-six 
times in Coriolanus, or about four 
times as often as in any other play 
by Shakespeare. These figures are in- 
teresting because they point to one 
of the play’s important yet neg- 
lected patterns of language and mi- 
metic action. The pattern begins as 
a fairly simple opposition between 
voice and deed, deepens into the 
metaphor of play-acting, and is fi- 
nally absorbed into the image of the 
human scene as viewed by the gods. 
In this last form it enlarges the epi- 
phany of Coriolanus and helps to 
establish the play’s mode of irony. 
The passages that exhibit this pat- 
tern have frequently and properly 
been used to support interpretations 
stressing character and political 


theme. Emphasis now on language 
and mimetic action in no way limits 
the importance of such interpreta- 
tions; it is simply additional evidence 
of the richness of Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic composition. 

Shakespeare’s discovery or devel- 
opment of this pattern is another 
example of his creative borrowing 
from Plutarch. It will be recalled 
that the Life of Caius Martius Corio- 
lanus is one of Plutarch’s character- 
istic political studies in the middle 
mode. In that mode, in contrast to 
pure tragedy or comedy, value is 
defective and the ideal is damped, 
with the result that ethical dilemmas 
multiply and virtues are merely rela- 
tive. The deficiencies of Coriolanus 
are defined and emphasized by a 
comparison with those of Alcibiades. 
Plutarch explains that when the 
lives are brought together the two 
men are revealed as typical obverse 
defections from the ideal of mag- 
nanimity. After recalling briefly 
that they were equally famous gen- 
erals, Plutarch goes on to this point. 

Now for matters of government, the 
noble men and honest cittizens dyd hate 
Alcibiades manner of rule in the common 
weale, as of a man most dissolute, and geven 
to flatterie: bicause he ever studied by all 
devise he could, to currie favour with the 
common people. So dyd the Romaines mal- 
ice also Coriolanus government, for that 
it was to arrogant, prowde, and tyrannicall: 
whereby neither the one nor the other was 
to be commended. Notwithstanding, he is 
lesse to be blamed, that seeketh to please 
and gratifie his common people: then he 
that despiseth & disdaineth them, & there- 
fore offereth them wrong and injurie, bi- 
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cause he would not seeme to flatter them, 
to winne the more authoritie. For as it is an 
evill thing to flatter the common people to 
winne credit: even so is it besides dishonesty, 
and injustice also, to atteine to credit and 
authoritie, for one to make him selfe terrible 
to the people, by offering them wrong and 
violence. It is true that Martus was ever 
counted an honest natured man, plaine and 
simple, without arte or cunning: Howbeit 
Alcibiades [was] merely contrarie, for he 
was fine, subtill, and deceiptfull. 


The basic dilemmas, as Plutarch 
defines them through this counter- 
pointing, are those clustering about 
honesty, arrogance, civility, and dis- 
simulation. Cut off from the ideal of 
magnanimity, the natural honesty of 
Coriolanus is incivility, and the so- 
ciability of Alcibiades is dissimula- 
tion. Plutarch further theorizes that 
Coriolanus’ natural courage and 
forthrightness became churlishness 
because he was deprived by his fa- 
ther’s early death of an education 
that “teacheth men that be rude and 
rough of nature, by compass and 
rule of reason, to be civill & curte- 
ous...” Lacking such an education, 
Coriolanus grew up “thincking that 
to overcome allwayes, and to have 
the upper hande in all matters, was 
a token of magnanimitie . . .” For 
true magnanimity, that is, Corio- 
anus mistook 
that which Plato called solitariness. As in 
the ende, all men that are wilfully geven 
to a selfe opinion and obstinate minde, & 
who will never yeld to others reason, but 


to their own: remaine without companie, 
and forsaken of all men. 


The opening scene of the play is 
an announcement, in dramatic form, 
of Plutarch’s basic dilemma, the 
counterpointed honesty-arrogance- 
civility-dissimulation. The designs 
of incident, character, language, 
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and mimetic action are all begun. 
The citizens enter crying for the 
blood of Coriolanus. Violence is their 
instinctive response to a social emer- 
gency, but it is momentarily moder- 
ated into what can be said for their 
enemy. The thing they find to say 
for him is taken from Plutarch’s 
psychological interpretation: Cori- 
olanus’ faults are not vices but 
understandably human limitations, 
like getting the desire to please his 
mother confused with patriotism. 
At this moment Menenius Agrip- 
pa enters. His first action — like the 
citizens’ — is socially irresponsible. 
He dismisses the emergency and his 
responsibility for it with a piece of 
aristocratic rationalizing: 


For the dearth, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it, and 
Your knees to them, not arms must help. 


Then he too controls himself, much 
as the citizens had momentarily 
checked themselves before, and be- 
gins a civic discussion. Both the citi- 
zens and Menenius first behave na- 
turally or instinctively. It is natural 
for the citizens to be violent and for 
the aristocratic Menenius to be con- 
descending and deficient in appro- 
priate seriousness. Then both take 
second thought: the citizens by dis- 
cussing Coriolanus as an understand- 
ably fallible human being, and 
Menenius by proposing a theory of 
social degree. 

Into this situation bursts Corio- 
lanus. His behavior is solely and vi- 
olently instinctive. To give “good 
words,” to be civil, to take second 
thought, is for Coriolanus to “‘flat- 
ter beneath abhorring.” The first 
mimetic posture then, whether as- 
sumed or described, is that of strik- 
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ing or forcing down. The citizens 
would strike down Coriolanus; Me- 
nenius commands them to kneel; 
Coriolanus would cut them down 
with his sword. In each instance the 
belligerent action is the mimetic ex- 
pression of instinct. The posture to 
represent civility is less emphatic; 
but it is already beginning to appear 
as indecisive verbal interruption o 
physical forthrightness. 

The dominant mimetic action of 
the next section is “striking.” Corio- 
lanus will “once more strike at Tul- 
lus’ face”; and Aufidius in turn as- 
serts “we shall ever strike till one 
can do no more.”’ Volumnia de- 
scribes her son as “a harvest-man 
that’s task’d to mow or all or lose 
his hire”; as one who will “‘beat Au- 
fidius’ head below his knee and tread 
upon his neck.” The military pan- 
tomime is that of pressure and coun- 
ter-pressure, of men against men 
and of men against walls and gates. 
The battle cries applaud positions of 
standing fast and beating down. Au- 
fidius and Coriolanus instruct them- 
selves, “Fix thy foot. Let the first 
budger die the other’s slave.” The 
best striker becomes the flayed man, 
but a bloody face, “this painting 
wherein you see me smeared,” is not 
a disguise. It is an unambiguous sign 
of successful instinctive action. Only 
the defeated striker, Aufidius, who 
had “thought to crush him in an 
equal force,” suffers “‘stain” and 
proposes to “potch” or stamp him 
down through craft. At the con- 
clusion of the battle scenes the mi- 
metic act of praise is contrasted with 
the mimetic act of striking. Prais- 

lFor ease of reading, we have ignored the poetical 


line divisions in very short quotations here and 
elsewhere. 
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ing is civil verbalizing as opposed to 
military deeds. To accept praise is 
for Coriolanus to replace the direct- 
ness of striking, the sincerity of the 
trumpet and drum and the unam- 
biguous bloody face, with “‘false- 
fac’d soothing.” 

Having equated sincerity and 
striking, the play now extends the 
mimetic design for civility. To set 
the stage, two officers enter and ar- 
range cushions in the Capitol just 
before the arrival of Coriolanus. 
Their conversation of forty lines is 
taken almost bodily from Plutarch’s 
contrast of Coriolanus and Alci- 
biades. It reannounces the thematic 
dilemma of honesty-arrogance-civi- 
lity-dissimulation. “Now, to seem to 
affect the malice and displeasure of 
the people,” summarizes the first 
officer, “is as bad as that which he 
dislikes to flatter them for their 
love.” For his success at striking, 
Coriolanus is obliged to sit silently 
on a cushion and listen to the voices 
of civil praise. He mimes his un- 
easiness by rising, offering to leave, 
sitting down again; then he explains 
his behavior: “When blows have 
made me stay, I fled from words.” 
The words he approves most are 
those comparable to blows: “You 
sooth’d not,” he answers Brutus, the 
people’s tribune, “therefore hurt 
not.” He leaves, saying that he would 
rather sit idly during battle than sit 
“to hear my nothings monster’d.” 

The speech of praise is interrupted 
by an argument about the relation 
of words and deeds. The tribunes 
want kind deeds and not merely 
words. Coriolanus prefers to have 
himself and the people judged solely 
by their deeds. Menenius argues that 
Coriolanus is at least better than 
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those whose words and deeds do not 
match. Commenius delivers the eu- 
logy, beginning with fear that he 
“shall lack voice; the deeds of Corio- 
lanus should not be utter’d feebly,” 
and going on to equate virtue with 
physical action. He describes two 
mimetic pictures or postures: strik- 
ing down (drove, bestrid, struck, 
waxed, lurched, stopped, run o’er, 
stamp) and painting oneself and the 
defeated with blood. Coriolanus re- 
enters and is told that he must now 
“speak to the people” in order to 
get the consulship. Coriolanus begs 
that he may “‘o’erleap that custom,” 
and not “put on the gown”; but 
“the people must have their voices” 
and they will not “bate one jot of 
ceremony.” Menenius urges Corio- 
lanus to “fit you to the custom,” to 
combine “your honor with your 
form.” The images uniting “voices,” 
“gown,” “fit,” “ceremony” all pre- 
pare for Coriolanus’ “It is a part 
that I shall blush in acting . . .” The 
Tribunes leave to warn the people 
that the ceremony will be insincere. 

Seven or eight citizens enter and 
talk of tongues-voices, of wounds- 
deeds: “If he shows up his wounds 
and tell us his deeds, we are to put 
our tongues into those wounds and 
speak for them . . .” Coriolanus ap- 
proaches “in a gown of humility” 
and the citizens prepare to give “our 
own voices with our own tongues 
...” Coriolanus protests “I cannot 
bring my tongue to such a pace,” 
and is coached by Menenius to 
“speak to ’em... in wholesame 
manner.” He stands for the consul- 
ship, giving his voice to get the peo- 
ple’s voices: “Your good voice, sir; 
what say you? A match, sir.” His 
sardonic evaluation is that “since 
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the wisdom of their choice is rather 
to have my hat than my heart, I 
will practise the insinuating nod 
and be off to them counterfeitly; 
that is, sir, I will counterfeit the be- 
witchment of some popular man 
and give it bountiful to the desirers.” 
The sole options are to be arrogantly 
honest or insincerely popular, a Co- 
riolanus or an Alcibiades. In this 
dilemma the citizens can only hope- 
fully pretend that deeds and voices 
are one: ““We hope to find you our 
friend; and therefore give you our 
voices heartily. You have received 
many wounds for your country.” 
“J will not seal your knowledge with 
showing them,” answers Coriolanus. 
“T will make much of your voices, 
and so trouble you no further.” 
As soon as the citizens leave, Co- 
riolanus exclaims in righteous sar- 
casm against the insincerity of his . 
actor’s part with its voices and gown: 


Most sweet voices! 
Better it is to die, better to starve, 
Than crave the hire which first we do de- 
serve. 


He rationalizes that to obey custom 
is to stultify enlightenment; he will 
not “fool it” any further. The citi- 
zens reenter and Coriolanus abuses 
them in a speech punctuated sarcas- 
tically with voices seven times in six 
lines: 


Here come moe voices. 

Your voices! For your voices I have fought; 

Watched for your voices; for your voices 
bear 

Of wounds two dozen odd; battles thrice 
six 

I have seen and heard of; for your voices 
have 

Done many things, some less, some more. 
Your voices 

Indeed, I would be consul. 


VOICE AND DEED 


The citizens are obliged to ignore 
the contempt, and to grant that 
“He has done nobly, and cannot go 
without any honest man’s voice.” 
As they leave they are followed by 
Coriolanus’ sneering “Worthy 
voices!”” He hastily asks if he may 
now “change these garments” so 
that he can go to the Senate house, 
“knowing myself again.” The tri- 
bunes watch him go, and contrast 
his “proud heart” and “humble 
weeds.” They now coach the citi- 
zens in the part they should have 
played: the issue should have been 
forced and Coriolanus obliged to 
match his voice and deed. 

At the beginning of Act III Co- 
riolanus is inquiring in a natural and 
interested tone of the striker, Au- 
fidius, when the tribunes reenter, 
and he sneers: “‘Behold, these are the 
tribunes of the people, the tongues 


0’ th’ common mouth. I do despise 


them...” The tribunes report the 
people’s change of attitude and 
growing dissatisfaction. Coriolanus 
asks “‘Have I had children’s voices?” 
He mocks the weakness of the tri- 
bunes: 


Are these your herd? 
Must these have voices, that can yield them 
now 
And straight disclaim their tongues? What 
are your offices? 
You being their mouths, why rule you not 
their teeth? 


As Coriolanus argues against the tri- 
bunes with increasing violence, he 
equates his words and wounds: 


As for my country I have shed my blood, 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my 
lungs 

Coin words... 

In answer to why the people should 

“give one that speaks thus their 
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voice,” he gives reasons, his deeds, 
“more worthier than their voices.” 
He asserts that to blend words is 
really to submit, and he urges the 
Patricians to “‘at once pluck out the 
multitudinous tongue . . .” The 
scene ends with a physical struggle 
between Coriolanus and the citizens, 
repeating the mimetic pattern of 
“insincere” verbalizing alternating 
with “honest” striking. Menenius 
characteristically prepares for an- 
other repetition, hustling Coriolanus 
off (““Begone! Put not your worthy 
rage into your tongue; one time will 
owe another”), and then setting 
about to patch the “falling fabric” 
“with cloth of any colour.” The col- 
ored cloth is the now familiar ra- 
tionalization that Coriolanus can- 
not flatter because “His nature is 
too noble for the world . . .” “His 
heart’s his mouth; what his breast 
forges, that his tongue must vent 
..-” He is “ill school’d in bolted 
language,” and so Menenius asks per- 
mission to coach him to “answer, by 
a lawful form...” 

The deepening of the opposition 
between voice and deed into the 
metaphor of play-acting where both 
are felt by Coriolanus to be a dis- 
guise of honest instinct is completed 
in IILii. (The word voice occurs 
only four times after III.iii.) Corio- 
lanus asserts that he will not play- 
act any part but himself: 


Would you have me 
False to my nature? Rather say I play 
The man I am. 


Volumnia continues the gown-dis- 
guise image: “I would have had you 
put your power well on, before you 
had worn it out.” Menenius adds 
that it is now necessary as a “physic 
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to the whole state” to “stoop.” Vo- 
lumnia urges Coriolanus to identify 
honor and policy, to use his voice to 
disguise his heart: 


speak 
To th’ people; not by your own instruction, 
Nor by the matter which your heart 
prompts you, 
But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastards and 
syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom’s truth. 


Menenius echoes: “Speak fair. You 
may salve so...” Volumnia in- 
structs Coriolanus in the appropri- 
ate mimetic action: “bonnet in thy 
hand,” “knee bussing the stone.” 
Coriolanus, weakening, asks: 


must I 
With my base tongue give to my noble 
heart 
A lie that it must bear? 


He accedes doubtfully: “You have 
put me now to such a part which 
never I shall discharge to th’ life.” 
Commenius and Volumnia encour- 
age him, speaking in theatrical terms: 
“We'll prompt you”; “to have my 
praise for this, perform a part...” 
Coriolanus broods that to act thus 
is to turn the threat of war into a 
“eunuch’s, or the virgin voice,” and 
he fears that the mimetic posture of 
hypocritical submission will corrupt 
his instinctive nature. On a tide of 
revulsion, weariness, and sarcasm he 
agrees to 


montebank their loves . . . I’ll return 


consul, 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
I’ th’ way of flattery further. 


At the same time (IILiii) the tri- 
bunes are rehearsing their own roles: 
“Charge him home . . . if he evade 
us here . . . Have you a catalogue of 
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all the voices... ? Assemble... 
the, people .. . When they hear me 
say... then let them cry.” The two 
acting groups meet. Coriolanus is 
directed “to submit . . . to the peo- 
ple’s voices.” He plays his unnatural 
part for a moment, but at the charge 
of treason he frees his own voice to 
shout that the tribunes have a “lying 
tongue,” and that he will not “buy 
their mercy at the price of one fair 
word.” He is banished as one who 
has “given hostile strokes.” 

Coriolanus’ parting words (“I 
banish you! .. . thus I turn my 
back; there is a world elsewhere”’) 
mark a major turning point not 
only in the plot but also in the pat- 
terns of language and mimetic ac- 
tion. The counter-pointing of voice 
and deeds, the alternation of forth- 
right violence and ambiguous verba- 
lizing are now subordinated to pat- 
terns that embody the confusion 
between magnanimity and “that 
which Plato called solitariness.”’ This 
is at once emphasized at the begin- 
ning of the fourth act, where Corio- 
lanus takes leave of his family and 
friends. He goes, as he says, “alone, 
like to a lonely dragon . . .” a “single 
man” in the “vast world.” The scene, 
with its emotional sympathy for 
Coriolanus, is interpreted and echoed 
by the encounter that follows be- 
tween the tribunes and Volumnia. 
The tribunes have assumed a new 
role: “Now we have shown our 
power, let us seem humbler.” Vol- 
umnia asks sarcastically: 


Hadst thou foxship 
To banish him that struck more blows for 
Rome 
Than thou hast spoken words? . . 
noble blows 
Than ever thou wise words... 


. Moe 


VOICE AND DEED IN CORIOLANUS 


Then she in her own way leaves the 
opposition of words and blows arid 
becomes solitary: ““Anger’s my meat; 
I sup upon myself...” 

A dominant opening note in the 
scene (IV.iv) of the meeting be- 
tween Coriolanus and Aufidius is 
solitariness. Coriolanus comes from 
the “vast world” where he has dwelt 
“under the canopy ... i’ th’ city of 
kites and crows” into the city of his 
enemies where his name and worth 
are disguised. The situation pulls 
two ways: we take part in the des- 
perateness of the act and want to be 
recognized with Coriolanus as the 
hero under the mean apparel; at the 
same time we are made conscious of 
the hero’s limitations. The disguise 
after all is a kind of simulation; the 
hero’s integrity is undercut by it 
and by his patent rationalizing on 
the subject of the “slippery turns” 
of the world in which friends and 
foes change roles. And all of this is 
lowered in tone from the heroic to 
near-burlesque by the servants’ ““my 
mind gave me his clothes made a 
false report of him” and by their 
argument about which man is the 
greater thwacker. 

The mimetic action of kneeling 
(IV.vi) now becomes the control- 
ling pattern, as Donald Stauffer has 
observed. It absorbs the earlier de- 
signs of voice versus deed and of 
play-acting and is enriched by them. 
From the start, kneeling is another 
sign of ironically defective value. 
In their false peace and security the 
citizens kneel to the tribunes: “Our- 
selves, our wives, and children, on 
our knees, are bound to pray for you 
both.” Equally delusive is the patri- 
cians’ talk of Coriolanus as a “‘god,” 
one shaped by a better “deity 
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than nature.” The problem is to 
find a kneeler whose voice will make 
Coriolanus speak and relax from his 
role of pure silent deed. His inflexi- 
bility is described by Aufidius mean- 
while as a disastrous failure to play 
the parts required by changing cir- 
cumstances. 

Aufidius continues in terms that 
recall other earlier scenes and pat- 
terns—the contrast of “casque” 
and “cushion,” for example, and the 
observation that “power .. . hath 
not a tomb so evident as a chair 
t’extol what it hath done.” Comme- 
nius, the first kneeler and pleader, 
reports that the solitary man of in- 
stinctive action has become a 
“speechless hand.” He who had de- 
nied voices, in order to protect his 
own identity and integrity, now 
forbids ‘‘all names; he was a kind of 
nothing, titleless . . .”” The tribunes 
next coach Menenius to play the 
part of his country’s “good tongue.” 
Menenius presents himself to the 
sentries as the voice that had most 
strongly praised Coriolanus, even to 
the point of falseness: “in his praise 
have almost stamp’d the leasing . . .” 
The sentry’s answer contrasts deeds 
with the weak breath of polished 
intercession. 

When Coriolanus finally suc- 
cumbs to the pleas of his kneeling 
family, his submission is expressed 
through the metaphor of play-act- 
ing: “Like a dull actor now I have 
forgot my part...” We have been 
prepared to feel more meaning in 
the metaphor than the speaker in- 
tends. For us it is a sign that the 
circle of defective values has once 
more been completed. The man who 
had thought to preserve the integ- 
rity of his essential nature by re- 
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fusing to play-act now uncon- 
sciously speaks of that “integrity” 
itself as another role. His epiphany 
occurs, then, when he consciously, 
rather than inadvertently, compares 
himself and all men to helpless ac- 
tors in a sardonic human drama. 


O mother, mother! 
What have you done? Behold, the heavens 
do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural 
scene 
They laugh at. 


For this one moment Coriolanus’ 
vision is enlarged to coincide with 
the interpretation of life presented 
by the whole play. The immediate 
scene is “unnatural,” of course, in 
its psychological and political as- 
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pects, as sO many commentators 
have observed; but it is also, as Co- 
riolanus momentarily perceives, an 
epitome of the unnatural world in 
which there is no promise that voice 
and deed, appearance and reality, 
will ever be reconciled as they are in 
pure tragedy or comedy. From be- 
ginning to end the play is thus 
faithful, in this respect as in others, 
to the premises of the middle mode 
where ethical options are deliber- 
ately inadequate, where virtues must 
“lie in th’ interpretation of the 
time,” where the only possible ad- 
vice is Menenius’ “calmly” or the 
Volscian lords’ “‘let’s make the best 
of it,” and where the highest possi- 
ble wisdom is merely a fleeting con- 
sciousness of the human plight. 


Wordsworth 


JouHN T. Ociivie 


His landscape moved with mighty presences 

Radiating glory. All trees and rocks 

Bespoke the workings of a tireless soul, 

Ubiquitous and calm, which rolled through valley 

And lake, and through his mountain youth and manhood, 
To the very edges of the belching cities. 


His life addressed itself to the friendly spirit 
As suckling child to mother. He could not see 


The loathsome blemishes which spotted her, 

So deep in love and need he lay there drinking, 
Upon the rising breast of woods and hills; 

Kind shadows veiled the oozing sores which bred 
Dark crawling things, and made them beautiful. 


Nature groaned in silence 

And wrapped her bloody sorrows with her arms, 
Ashamed, should this fond worshipper possess 
The enormous knowledge of his parentage. 


And so he lived and died, in single trust, 
Nourished on purest milk. 


Night in a Sheltered Cove 


GeEorGE P. ELLIoTT 


the company of her comrades 

that she paid no attention to 
what the man by the fire was say- 
ing. The sight of faces glistening in 
the firelight, the warmth, the odor 
of sea-water in hair and of healthy 
sweat in clothes, the strength of 
Tom whom she was leaning against, 
the relief of not having the children 
to tend and put to bed —all these 
accumulated in her until she 


Si: was so happy just to be in 


squirmed her toes in their shoes for 
pleasure and tossed her hair like a 
girl on a horse. At the outset she 
had begun listening to the man, but 


her attention wandered; for these 
seven days of vacation she did not 
want to hear any more about “this 
phase of the crisis” than she could 
help. She didn’t much mind the 
usual discussion of philosophical 
principles around the campfire; 
Tom enjoyed it so much that she 
had come to look forward to the 
evening hour; but it affected her 
rather like a lecture on how you 
should love your child — of course 
she should, and did, but she’d much 
rather hear what to do about 
Bobby’s allergy to cats, or whether 
she should force Betty to drink milk. 
And this was a vacation, from chil- 
dren and from tactics to boot. These 
were days for sunbathing and 
volley-ball and hot dogs and pairing 
off in the dark. “Don’t, Tom,” she 
said, aloud so that she drew every- 
one’s attention. “Please.” But he did. 


She had felt him fidgeting beside 
her, heard him grunt, seen him jerk 
his right leg out towards the fire; 
but she had refused to recognize 
what these signals warned. Only 
when he muttered “damn fool” 
under his breath and began to stand 
up did she try to restrain him. He 
had been troubled for months, since 
the war had ended, though he had 
not talked to her of his troubles; she 
had been looking forward to this 
vacation by the sea for so long, and 
it had seemed to quiet him; he had 
played and swum and gone off by 
himself and laughed as much as she 
could have desired; and now this 
intruder from the world of turmoil 
was laying the line down for them 
who had no use for it here. “It 
would be an error,” Tom was say- 
ing, “for some of us to do what you 
say. Think of the work that .. .” 
She took a lipstick out of the pocket 
of the workshirt she was wearing 
and applied it to her mouth as 
though it were composure she was 
putting on, and listened to the anger 
of the two men and the well-known, 
intrusive words. Then she heard, 
with a sinking of the heart, what she 
had feared: the man on the chair, 
who was the state secretary, put 
Tom down. 

After the folk-singing was over, 
when the comfortable were lying 
with their feet towards the hot coals 
drinking red wine or perhaps toast- 
ing marshmallows, Tom plunged 
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off into the dark; she followed and 
caught up with him. They walked 
unhappily up the road aimlessly, not 
talking, but arm in arm; she had 
learned to let him speak first at times 
like this; she felt like crying. There 
was a shout behind them and Pat 
came puffing up to them. “What are 
we going to do with this Tom of 
yours, Daisy?” he said, and put an 
arm over each of their shoulders. Pat 
liked nothing so much as counseling 
young people in trouble. “He’s got 
a temper like a hat that’s two sizes 
too big; you’ve got to hold it against 
the wind with both hands. Huh, 
what’ll we do?” She laughed and 
said she didn’t know what to do. 
“Tom,” said Pat stopping in the 
road so that they made a little group, 
“Tom, did you mean everything you 
said back there?” Tom shouted that 
that wasn’t half what he had meant, 
and he meant it all still. “Are you 
still angry then?” said Pat. ““That’s a 
pity. You’ve been here five days and 
you’ve got two more to go, and it’s 
a downright shame to waste any of 
the best days of the year in anger.” 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Tom bitterly, 
“but who spoiled it? Not me. That 
fat-faced, tin-horn commissar. I 
won't take it.” 

She was afraid he meant it this 
time; she would have pleaded with 
him but Pat started again to talk 
reasonably to him. “Tom, maybe 
you're right and he’s stupid. But 
lend me an ear for a minute, if you 
don’t mind listening to an old fel- 
low. I think I can tell you a thing 
or two that will help you. You’ve 
had more than you can swallow, and 
I know what you mean. I had more 
than I could swallow once, over the 
trials; it took me six months to get 
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it down. And Daisy,” he said taking 
her arm, “you never said anything 
about it, but I think you had a hard 
time of it, at the start of the war.” 
Her silence did not deny him; Tom 
looked at her in astonishment. She 
was glad to see confirmed her suc- 
cess in having kept her doubts from 
him, so he had not been worried on 
her account. “The thing is, Tom,” 
said Pat, “‘and this is what I really 
want to tell you— we've been 
through the mill too. It’ll get pretty 
rough, but don’t give up. You'll 
make it, boy, you'll make it. It’s in- 
dividualist deviationism that’s 
troubling you, Tom, that’s what it is 
and it’s a help to know the name of 
a thing.” Pat was so strong and re- 
liable; she hugged his arm a moment 
gratefully. The organization was his 
life in a way they all admired, and 
this summer camp was his baby, this 
organizational, cheap holiday where 
there was nothing you had to do all 
day, where there was no one to dis- 
trust. She loved Pat like a person 
would love a father — everyone did 
— and just as she might have guessed 
he was pulling Tom back into the 
group where he belonged. ‘Take 
care of him, Daisy. He’s one of the 
best men we have. I'll give you a 
pamphlet on the subject, Tom, first 
thing in the morning. It’s a good 
one. Good-night,” he said, “early 
to bed, early to rise.” 

They walked on, the two of them, 
more easily. She put her hand in his 
and he squeezed it. 

“Was he right, Tom?” she asked 
him. 

“About what?” he responded. 

“About your individualist devia- 
tionism. Is that it?” 

“T don’t know,” he said hesitantly. 


NIGHT IN A SHELTERED COVE 


Then he burst out, “No! That’s not 
it! It’s the truth that’s bothering me, 
just the truth.” 

Pat had given her the lead in 
handling Tom, patience and reason; 
she reminded him at length of what 
he believed, how those with the 
over-all view knew better what was 
correct than little people like them- 
selves who saw only their own prob- 
lems. He nodded sadly. After a time 
they found themselves against a hay- 
stack, sitting in a sidelong silence. 
The air was still and fragrant; the 
half moon was not high over the 
ocean; a hound at a house up the 
valley was baying from time to time. 

“T suppose,” he said, “it’s individ- 
ualistic of me to go swimming every 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, Tom!” she said. ““That’s not 
what Pat meant at all. You swim so 
well, it’s a joy to watch you; every- 
body’s proud of you.” 

“Well, it is,” he said. 

“What is?” she asked him. 

“Tt’s individualistic of me.” There 
was an edge of scorn in his voice 
that she was afraid of. ‘“‘He was cor- 
rect, you know, and I don’t care. 
I’ve got to tell the truth to some- 
body.” 

She felt like crying; without 
much hope she tried to divert him. 
“Just tell me about your swim- 
ming.” 

“That’s what I’ve been getting 
around to.” 

“Swimming?” 

“Suppose,” he said, folding his 
hands behind his head and gazing 
out at the moon, “suppose when I 
swim around that spit of rocks, 
where you can’t climb over at high 
tide, and swim up that cove I’ve 
told you about, suppose when I 
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climbed up on the beach there is a 
beautiful girl lying on the sand.” 

“How would she get there?” she 
said in a small voice. 

“She can’t climb down the cliffs, 
so she has to swim around the 
northern point of the cove. A bour- 
geois girl, with a bourgeois tan all 
over and bourgeois fingernails and 
a feminine bourgeois way of talk- 
ing.” He paused not looking at her. 
“Suppose every afternoon we swim 
around to that cove by ourselves and 
sunbathe and talk about any old 
thing and have swimming races with 
each other and never even tell each 
other our names. Then what?” 

“Then what?” she whispered. 

“Then isn’t Pat right?” 

“He would be right, supposing.” 

“You don’t have to suppose very 
hard,” he said rather harshly. “What 
are you going to do?” 

But she did not answer for a long 
time. She lay against him, her head 
bent onto his chest; she guided his 
arm so that it circled her waist and 
she lay not thinking, not feeling 
much, conscious of his warmth and 
the beat of his heart. “It’s what 
you’re going to do that counts. 
You’re more important to the cause 
than I am.” She moved her head up 
a little so that he might easily kiss 
her neck; he kissed it, and then he 
nibbled a moment at the lobe of her 
ear, as he had used to do before they 
were married, before they had had 
children. 

As they walked back down the 
road not talking, she was aware as 
though it had been an ache in her 
chest of the silence in which lay 
gagged everything she wanted to say 
to him but thought she ought not. 
For the moment while they stood 
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saying good-night, he before turning 
to the Barn where the men slept, 
sne to the Shed and the women, she 
felt that his whole, long body want- 
ed to embrace her; she turned away 
just before his arms reached out, for 
she did not want such brief, in- 
effectual warmth; it would only re- 
mind her, like holding your frost- 
bitten fingers to a fire for a moment, 
how much she hurt. And when he 
said in a low, unhappy voice “‘Good- 
night, honey,” she found she did 
not even dare say “Night” back over 
her shoulder for fear the tears would 
sound in the word; he called out, low 
and alarmed like a quail, “Daisy!” 
again, but she ran into the shadow 
of the Shed to escape him. She saw 
him walk towards the Barn, his 
hands in his pockets, his head low, 
and watched him go in. 

But she did not go into the Shed; 
somebody or other, lying on her el- 
bow over a book, would want to 
whisper a while about odds and ends 
of the day, and if not some such per- 
son, there would inevitably be turn- 
ings, snorings, the odors of others. 
She liked these comrades, most of 
them, but she was not used to sleep- 
ing in the same room with anybody 
but Tom, whose dirty clothes she 
put in the laundry bag, whose snor- 
ing she could stop easily with a jog 
of her elbow, whom after the habit 
of five years she fit. Besides, how 
could she cry in her bunk without 
some of them hearing her, and ask- 
ing her what she was crying about, 
and pitying her? And she was afraid 
she was going to cry. She walked 
down to the beach. 

Four laughing young people sat 
about a driftwood fire at the north 
end of the beach; she turned south. 
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She walked in the firm sand just 
above the surfline, glad of the cool 
breeze on her right cheek, watching 
the halo of moonlight on the sand 
around every footstep, lulled, dulled 
by the breakers’ profound, indiffer- 
ent summits and swales of roar. She 
walked a mile or more, till the beach 
yielded to a rocky bluff, turned and 
walked back to find the lovers gone; 
she sat leaning against the log of 
driftwood they had pulled up, while 
the embers they had left were dying 
down. And for all that time she did 
not cry. Indeed, when the last ember 
died, she thought she was sufficiently 
at peace with herself to go back to 
bed and to sleep. But even as she 
was getting up, she saw a glint of 
light from the sand, and reaching 
found the diamond engagement ring 
one of the new young men had given 
one of the young women two days 
before; they had been so happy; the 
ring was too big but the girl had in- 
sisted upon wearing it everywhere, 
and here after too many kisses she 
had lost it and not even missed it. 
Looking at the ring and thinking of 
the girl, Daisy cried. 

She did not want anyone to find 
her here in tears, so she put the ring 
in her pocket and ran towards the 
spit of rocks around which Tom said 
he swam every afternoon; the rocks 
were far enough so that, by the 
time she had reached them and 
climbed up on them, she was gasping 
for breath, but hiccuping through 
her gasps and trying to smile at her- 
self. The sea was neither high nor 
low, and not turbulent; but these 
rocks excited the surf to a heavy 
pounding, and, in one long fissure, 
to a whistling that pleased her. She 
would have sat there till she was 
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calm again, except that the breeze 
was chilly. She saw there was still 
a strip of sand leading up the cove, 
uncovered during the moments that 
the surf was withdrawn, and she ran 
up as fast as she could between 
breakers, keeping her feet dry. 

She found a little sandstone cave 
where she could sit out of the wind 
and watch the moon disappear be- 
hind the fogbanks lying offshore. As 
she sat there she wondered if Tom 
and the girl without a name had 
come into this cave to be alone; she 
could find no other tracks on the 
sand inside it but hers and she was 
ashamed of herself to have enter- 
tained the question. The point was, 
Tom was not safe. 

Perhaps, she thought, they should 
have done as that lawyer from San 
Francisco had done (he was rich), 
and brought a tent down with them 
to sleep in together at the camp; this 
threat might never have come to 
Tom then. It would have been nice 
to have a tent, but extravagant; per- 
haps, though, some extravagances 
are needed. She suddenly became 
conscious of her rough, chapped 
hands hugging her legs, and she 
thought of how often at home she 
she left the dishes unwashed so that 
orderly Tom must eat his breakfast 
among a stale mess, and she resolved 
to keep a better house every day 
without fail, to sleep a full eight 
hours every night so that she should 
not be nagging and cross as she 
sometimes was, extravagantly to put 
aside a dollar every week just for 
cosmetics and permanent waves. It 
was her duty to the cause and to 
Tom; a man who finds in his home 
what a home should give him is freer 
to do his work in the world well than 
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one who is catting around; besides, 
she saw it as a sad fact that the anti- 
progressives could count nearly all 
the beautiful women on their side. 
The beautiful women they had, and 
a lot of freedom to do as they liked; 
these were formidable temptations 
and she knew it. What could she do 
about them? 

She felt chilly, and gathered a few 
handfuls of paper and dry seaweed 
and bits of wood on the beach. She 
was down arranging them at the 
mouth of her little cave, ready to 
put a match to them, when it came 
to her with some bitterness that 
there was no way she could keep 
these temptations from Tom. But 
in fact, since she could not tolerate 
hopelessness, she did something then 
and there: she vowed that if Tom 
should not yield to these temptations 
she would devote all her strength 
to being his adequate wife, for it was 
best for the cause that he should be 
able to work to his full capacity and 
she do nothing but help him to it. 
She vowed this solemnly to herself; 
she imagined, to make it a truthful 
and circumstantial vow, its hourly, 
scrubwoman consequences — speak- 
ing cheerily every relentless morn- 
ing, not losing her patience with the 
children, rolling the toothpaste tube 
up from the bottom as Tom liked 
rather than squeezing it in the mid- 
dle as she always did, wearing per- 
fume sometimes when they were 
just at home alone, handling all the 
domestic money problems so he 
should not have to worry about 
them. She took a little encourage- 
ment from thinking of how proud 
Tom was with Bobby and Betty, 
and thought it would be wise to have 
another child. She severely restrained 
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herself from day-dreaming the hap- 
piness of having another child; the 
problem to be solved now was how 
she should handle Tom; there were 
ten thousand things to be done, and 
she meant them all with this vow she 
was sealing with herself, all ten 
thousand. She touched a match to 
the paper. 

She sat back and zipped her jacket 
up to the throat and put her hands 
into the pockets. At the touch of 
her fingertips on the diamond ring, 
she saw, as though they were before 
her, two untouching, browned, 
strong bodies stretched out on the 
sand of this cove admiring each 
other’s dangerous beauty. She cried 
with pain and started up to run back 
to the camp, but the tide had come 
in and cut off her retreat. She would 
have to stay here now three or four 
more hours. There was nothing she 
could do about this either. She 
gathered more driftwood to pile on 
the fire, and, staring at it and listen- 
ing to the surf, gradually she lost her 
alarm and her weariness; the 
warmth of the fire, her sadness, the 
active power of her vow, together 
they crowded that image of shy 
lovers out of her mind so that she 
could lay her head on her hands on 
her knees, and fall asleep. 

She awoke at dawn cold and stiff; 
the fire was out and the tide had 
receded; her left leg was asleep. But 
she felt better. As she revived her 
leg and beat her arms to warm her- 
self up a little, she felt a kind of 
elation at the thought that she knew 
exactly what she was going to do 
next. The mernory of Tom walking 
off in dejection to the Barn, without 
even a good-night from her, filled 
her with tenderness for him; she 
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wanted him. She would go directly 
to the Barn, awake him, and bring 
him out for a walk in order to fill 
him with her own new hope and 
sureness. They would talk; he need- 
ed her support now; she wanted to 
feel his arms about her. She bathed 
her face in the cold water and 
stretched her arms to the morning. 
She had to see him immediately, it 
was an urgency that would not wait 
for breakfast and all those others; 
love, she said to herself, is a private 
matter; it won’t wait. 

She climbed back over the spit 
of rocks; there, a couple of hundred 
yards down the beach, was a solitary 
figure surf-fishing. She would have 
avoided him, but he saw her and 
hailed her. It was Pat. 

“Daisy!” he cried as she neared 
him. “What are you doing up so 
early?” 

“T took a walk last night,” she 
answered, “and I got caught by the 
tide for several hours.” 

He looked at her closely and she 
wondered what he was seeing. “All 
by yourself? You’re sure it was just 
the tide?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, “I was caught 
there in the cove around those rocks. 
It was only the tide. ” 

“Well,” he said and put an affec- 
tionate arm over her shoulders, “no 
danger, I hope?” 

“Oh no,” she said, “I had matches 
to start a fire with. Pat,” she began 
and hesitated. “Pat.” She had in- 
tended to ask him to come along up 
to the Barn and go in and get Tom 
for her, but when she thought of 
how odd her request would seem to 
him (why couldn’t she wait another 
hour?), she couldn’t bring herself 
to say it out. 
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“What is it you want, honey?” he 
asked. 

“T just had a silly idea.” 

“About Tom and swimming and 
all?” said Pat, and waited for her 
answer. She only looked at him. 
““What’s this?” he cried in a bustle, 
rubbing his scratchy jowl against her 
cheek. ““You’re freezing, girl. Now 
run up to the Shed and get some 
extra covers and pile them over 
yourself. Promise, or I'll come up 
and take care of you myself. I’ll send 
some hot coffee to you in bed the 
moment it’s made. Now promise 
you'll do it.” 

She promised, and kissed the red 
tip of his nose, and went up the 
valley. He was right, she was cold; 
she hadn’t noticed. 

Pat had understood better than 
she: it had been the high tide that 
had kept her there all night, yes, but 
it had been individualism as well. She 
had not detected it, but there was 
no doubt in her mind that Pat’s sus- 
picion was well founded. What was 
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this impulse of hers to rout Tom out 
of bed so early but her individu- 
alistic desire? Besides there was no- 
where they could go in the cold 
morning; even the sick tent was oc- 
cupied, the state secretary was sleep- 
ing in it. She must not upset Tom in 
any way. She ought to put the ring 
on the chair beside the girl who had 
lost it, so that it should be there 
when the girl woke up. She must do 
as Pat did, who made things go 
smoothly so that others might work 
as hard as they could. Pat was better 
than she: she had vowed to and by 
herself only, but he had vowed by 
them all. 

When she came to the point at 
which the path turned off towards 
the Barn, she tossed her head and 
ran for the Shed, for the rows of her 
snoring, dear comrades and her 
warm cot, radiant in the certitude 
that now it was her duty to the 
cause to make Tom happy if she 
could, to hold him to his course. 


The Abandoned Nestling 
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I wish I could have saved you, poor abandoned thing, 
Poor nestling. All day I had heard you call and, passing by, 
Saw, craned up out of the nest upon the swaying bough, 
That mouth, wide open, hideous, where life was clamoring 
So fiercely—all day, all night, till now 


Sounding its frantic cry. 


Now there is silence. Among the voices of the coming spring 
Yours will be silent. What shall be said of you, who lie 
Propped here so still in your nest upon the swaying bough? 
Out of nothing there came a need, a mouth, a cry, 


Out of peace a suffering, 


Drawn back into it now. 
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deserted beach, sand cold with 

late September, he would have 
seen a pair of thighs growing from 
the water of the lagoon, shiny red 
boys’ swimshorts and a back, very 
tan, truncated by a forward bent 
head. 

Head forward and down, like a 
hungry seabird searching prey, Boris 
moved toward the line of piled rocks 
that enclosed the lagoon. He went 
in complete silence hardly stirring 
the water. Because the killie is the 
smartest and most alert little fish 
there is, and only someone who could 
train himself, as he had, to move 
with complete silence, had any hope 
of catching one. And it took more 
than this to have more than just a 
hope. It took sharp eyes that could 
see clearly through the water to 
the light brown sand _ beneath, 
clearly enough to detect the electri- 
cally quick movements of a fat little 
fish colored the exact brown of the 
ocean bottom. 

When he spotted the killie he 
leaped for joy inside, but the water 
never stirred. He watched its smooth 
fat tail arch and kick as it moved 
casually about. His submerged fists 
sank low, low, until they touched 
the sand and his face reached the 
surface. The fists gripped the ends 
of a small window screen, moved it 
ever so slowly, over the bottom, to- 
ward the killie. Which somehow 
knew, and headed, still slowly but 


I: anyone had been sitting on the 
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tensed like a steel spring, toward the 
rocks which rose out of the water 
and towered far above it. 

Boris moved quickly now, even 
splashing a bit. He had to stay right 
behind or it would dodge aside and 
escape. 

Thus they headed toward an 
open V made by two large rocks 
which jutted out of the long pile. 
To Boris, looming above like a bent 
colossus, the killie seemed a whale 
entering a great northern fjord. 
When it had definitely passed the 
mouth of the V he, and then it, 
knew the chase was over. The killie 
turned, the tail snapped, and the 
remarkable desperate dash of a 
brown blur was stopped by a 
clenched screen. 

Holding the screen above the 
water in one hand, he grasped for 
the plump little fish which hopped 
always out of his reach. Twice he 
held it, both times it squirmed away. 
He was afraid it would reach the 
edge of the screen and escape into 
the water, when after a high leap it 
landed flat near his hand, and he put 
his palm on it. He picked it up care- 
fully, held it tight but not too tight, 
and looked at its fins. It was a fe- 
male! Happy, he splashed out of the 
lagoon, ran on the hard wet shore to 
a jar full of sea water, and let the 
killie slip in. He had caught two 
before this, but they were both 
males, so he had thrown them back. 
He didn’t need a male, he already 
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had one. He slipped his shirt over his 
head, pulled it down carelessly, 
placed the screen under his arm and, 
jar in hand, headed across the beach 
for home. 

Home was a large shack on stilts 
on the other side of the peninsula, 
where the bay was, one of many 
popping up from the bayshore for 
miles. The peninsula stuck out into 
the water below the town. In the 
summer, people from the town came 
down to the ocean side of the penin- 
sula to the beach. However, even in 
the summer none of them had any- 
thing to do with the stilted shacks 
on the bayshore. For here lived, in 
company with the immigrant par- 
ents of Boris Zondowsky, many 
Jewish, Italian and Irish families, as 
well as others of that type. 

Mr. Zondowsky had had good 


years recently, and had been able to 


cover the sides of the shack with 
corrugated iron sheets. It was for- 
tunate he did because the diggers 
were all saying the bed was thinning 
out, and he himself, even with Boris 
helping during the summer, dug 
fewer clams this past year than any 
other since the war. There would 
certainly be no money this year for 
corrugated iron sheets, Boris’ mother 
had said only a week ago. 

Of course that was just another 
of the different ways she used for 
saying the same thing, which never 
needed to be said anyway, because 
for as long as he remembered he 
could see it when he looked at her. 
It had to do with weeks of nothing 
but clams and potatoes and endless 
quarrels about money and other 
things which he watching could tell, 
even if they shouting couldn’t, were 
also really money, or no money. It 
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had to do with the dark months 
when the shack was filled with the 
vapor of the kerosene heater, and 
you went out into the cold just to 
taste air again. And it had to do 
with the smell of dead clams she had 
told him so often recently she could 
no longer hope to escape from, be- 
cause it was not only part of the 
shack, and part of his father, but 
also, finally, part of her. 

But these were the things he had 
sworn to himself not to think about. 
Which is why, when he reached the 
shack with his burden, he crept be- 
neath it among the stilts, without 
so much as an upward glance. 

Though right beneath his home, 
the clean, quiet sand here seemed to 
him another world. Here he kept his 
collection. There were big mayon- 
naise jars from restaurants that it 
had taken over a year to collect, and 
fruit crates with twig bars across 
the front. In the fishtanks were pairs 
of sandpipers, spearing, shiners, sea 
robins, swimmer crabs, young mack- 
erel, snapper bluefish and now kil- 
lies. A baby sand shark swam soli- 
tary and pugnacious around his jar. 
The cages held a muskrat, a pair of 
albino rabbits, a bat, a squirrel, and 
a litter of still blind kittens. In a 
cage made of window screening 
were two poorly mated grass snakes, 
the male very young, the female 
fully grown. 

This and other shortcomings of 
his collection concerned him. Be- 
cause the most important thing to 
him was to get two of each kind of 
animal and fish on the peninsula, 
and take care of them. Sort of have 
his own private peninsula. 

He had no friends among the 
clambank kids, and of course the 
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town kids wouldn’t have anything 
to do with any boy from the clam- 
bank. He almost didn’t blame them. 
Going around beating up town kids 
to get their spending money, or just 
for the fun of it, or bullying weak 
kids, or breaking each others’ heads 
in gang wars. He’d been let into the 
Jew gang when he was old enough, 
but he quit after three days. After 
he went along with some of them 
looking for fun, and they caught 
‘that rich kid from Christie Boule- 
vard on his bike. The kid really be- 
lieved them when they dragged 
him to the bridge and made out they 
were throwing him over. That was 
early last fall. When he spotted him 
on the beach in August, he snuck 
up close to him to hear if he still 
stuttered. He did. 

He had been afraid to help him, 
but not to quit. He saw that every- 
thing around him which gave his 
mother’s face that look, and which 
he wanted so much to cut away 
from him, had somehow crept in- 
side them. 

So he would have nothing to do 
with them, hadn’t for about a year 
now, during which he had built up 
his collection with careful concern. 

Now he had finally caught the 
female killie, the hard one to catch. 
He dipped his hand in the jar with 
the killies, grasped and transferred 
them one at a time to a new jar he’d 
had prepared for two days now, 
while he was out trying to catch the 
female. It had sand on the bottom, 
in which he’d rooted a small bright 
sea plant and clear, fresh water. The 
encyclopedia in the school library 
said that the killie did not survive 
in captivity, but he had decided that 
his killies would survive. There 
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would be no point to the whole col- 
lection if they didn’t live as well as 
they did out on the peninsula. 
Better. 

So he worked hard to have them 
live better. And gladly—for he was 
happy to spend his time with them. 
Them and himself. He didn’t need 
the other kids. He could stay by 
himself and take care of himself. 
Like that day he caught the squirrel. 

He had made a cage trap, large 
enough not to hurt the squirrel by 
closing on its tail, and had set it in 
the best place he knew. The first 
time he visited the trap to change 
the bread crusts, he found it wait- 
ing for him. It was a beautiful squir- 
rel, not metallic but a soft brown- 
grey, and young. He knew even 
then that he would have a hard job 
getting a suitable mate for it. 

Walking home, the trap under his 
arm, he passed some of the gang sit- 
ting on the grass. Four of them were 
playing open poker, three cents 
limit. Two were trading punch for 
punch, left arm, elbow to shoulder. 
(He remembered how once in the 
schoolyard he had traded punch for 
punch with one of the Italian kids, 
who had challenged him. After a 
few rounds, his left arm felt like it 
was falling off. He had never before 
been so glad to hear the period bell 
ring.) One boy sat by himself, lean- 
ing back on one elbow, drinking 
from a quart bottle of cherry soda. 
Boris knew his back. It was Joey 
Rosen, the lieutenant of the gang, 
who had been so nasty when he quit. 
He continued walking, nodding to 
the card players—who had paused 
in their game as he passed. Before 
he had gone far, Rosen called to him. 
“What you got there, Zondowsky?” 
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“A squirrel.” 

“Let me see.” 

He took the box from under his 
arm and held it before him. He 
couldn’t keep a plaintive note out of 
his voice. “It’s just a squirrel.” 

“Bring it over here.” 

“What for?” 

“Bring it over here, I said!” 

This was definite, and he saw the 
two opposing alternatives. He stood 
where he was and said nothing. Ro- 
sen looked at him. His face assumed 
a histrionic expression of weariness. 
He put down the near-empty soda 
bottle and stood up. 

“You're a fresh kid, Zondowsky.” 
“It’s my squirrel, Joey. I caught 
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it 


“And what if I want to take it? 
You going to stop me?” 

He hesitated, then said, with in- 
tentional frankness, “I'll try.” 


But nothing had happened that 
time, for just then Rocky had come 
up. And Rocky had told his lieuten- 
ant to leave the kid alone. And he 
had remembered his name. “Go on 
home, Zondowsky,” he said, “and 
play with your animals.” And he 
had run all the way. 

So they had let him alone. And the 
Wop gang and the Mick gang didn’t 
bother him. He was just as broke 
always as any of them were. And 
a Jew—so out of their territory any- 
way, when there was no war on. 

All he wanted of all of them was 
to continue to be let alone, so he 
could build up his collection, and 
read, and think about things. Live 
his own life. 

Of course, they might not let him 
alone any more. He had said no 
about the Yom Kippur fight, and 
even Rocky was with them when 
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they asked him. He had tried not to 
just turn them down. But telling 
them it was a sin to fight on such a 
day was no good, after the Mick 
gang had beat two of them up right 
outside the temple on Rosh Ha- 
shanah. Rocky explained to him that 
the Micks had a Kill the Kikes cam- 
paign, that they were planning to 
go to town on Yom Kippur morn- 
ing, and that they were going to 
surprise the Micks and go to town 
on them. He said to Rocky that he 
wouldn’t fight in any gang wars. 
Then Rosen called him yellow, and 
he said that was a lie. And then 
Rocky said “Wait a minute!” and 
asked him if he wanted to get beat 
up on the holiday and he said no, 
and then Rocky said they were giv- 
ing him the offer of fighting with a 
whole gang instead of alone, when 
he wouldn’t stand a chance. Rocky 
was so nice he didn’t want to say no 
to him, and he wished he could do 
him some little favor to show him 
he liked him, but he had made up 
his mind about that kind of thing. 

When his final answer was that 
he would take his chances of getting 
beat up on Yom Kippur, Rock got 
sore. His face didn’t change its ex- 
pression, but his forehead got a little 
red, and he turned to Rosen and 
said, “Joey, I guess yow’re right. I 
guess Zondowsky is yellow.” The 
look he gave him when he walked 
away to the end of the schoolyard 
where the Jew gang hung out was 
what made him think every now and 
then he might not be let alone. 

But of course, on the other hand, 
the big fight on Yom Kippur had 
happened, and the Jews had won it 
hands down, even though most of 
them had ruined their holiday suits. 
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And one of the Micks was in the 
hospital because he hit his head when 
he was tripped. So they didn’t need 
him, and they won their fight. So 
they probably would forget about it. 

He had been dropping food into 
the cages and tanks, pausing to tease 
the sand shark by tapping on his 
jar and poking his back. Feeding had 
been a problem for a while, but 
lately his mother and three other 
women saved scraps of green vege- 
tables and bread and fish for him. 
Dropping a big flounder head to the 
crabs, he turned to his main job. 

Dug in the sand was a narrow 
hole about two feet deep, deep 
enough to reach water, which kept 
fresh an opened can of evaporated 
milk. Boris took the can from the 
hole and poured cool milk into a 
doll’s baby bottle no longer than his 
finger. He slipped the miniature nip- 
ple over the mouth and picked up 
the first kitten, very carefully, 
cradling it in the palm of his hand. 
He noticed the slight yellow crust 
around its closed eyes, and thought 
that he would have to wash the kit- 
tens tomorrow. He stroked its tiny 
head and forced the nipple into its 
mouth. 

He fed each kitten a bottle of 
milk, made a summary final inspec- 
tion of the animals and fish, and 
ducked out of the enclosure and 
into the sun. Under his arm he car- 
ried the jar with the fresh water, 
the sea plant and the killies. Nothing 
was going to happen to them now 
that he had a female if he had to 
watch over them every minute. 
They would live and be healthy. He 
went, humming, out of the clam- 
bed, up the little hill (one of the 
row that formed the bumpy spine 
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of the peninsula and separated the 
bay side from the ocean side) and 
down the other side, to his tree- 
house. 

This was a large unpainted pack- 
ing crate with a doorway and a 
window opening covered by cur- 
tains. It was wedged in the lowest 
fork of a thick tall beech tree. The 
tree was surrounded by a small pool 
of mud which not only swallowed 
a prospective climber almost to his 
knees, but made it next to impossi- 
ble for him to pull himself up the 
trunk. Boris had made a special 
plank with two spikes at one end 
and a rope at the other. Now he 
laid this plank across the mud pud- 
dle, imbedding the spikes in the tree 
trunk, tied the free end of the rope 
to his belt, and crossed over. It was 
easy, then, to lift the jar with the 
killies up to his house and follow it. 
Once there, he pulled the ground 
end of the plank into the air with 
the rope. When he wanted to come 
down again, all he had to do was 
let down the end of the plank. He 
always hid his plank in the bushes 
at the foot of the little hill. 

Recently he had decided he would 
begin to read, and had extended the 
floor of the tree-house beyond the 
front to form a porch. His teacher 
was glad to give him a long list of 
books he’d like once he told her, con- 
fidentially, about his house. Now, 
the killies safe within, he sat cross- 
legged on his porch reading The 
Talisman of Walter Scott. His mind 
had left his body a shell, had dived 
into the book and come up on the 
other side, in The Holy Land with 
Richard Heart-of-a-Lion. His body 
was bent over the book as though it 
were set to follow. 
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Sir Kenneth had been led by a 


hermit into a secret Christian chapel. 
He saw the procession of nuns and 
novices around the room. On the 
second turn one novice dropped a 
rose at his feet. Boris wondered with 
Sir Kenneth whether it had been 
accidental. He watched with Sir 


Kenneth the beautiful, silent pro- 
cession. He awaited with him the 
outcome of the third passage. 


Short as the space was during which the 
procession again completed a third peram- 
bulation of the chapel, it seemed an eternity 
to Kenneth. At length the form, which 
he had watched with such devoted atten- 
tion, drew nigh — there was no difference 
betwixt that shrouded figure and the others, 
with whom it moved in concert and in 
unison, until, just as she passed for the 
third time the kneeling Crusader, a part of a 
little and well-proportioned hand, so beau- 
tifully formed as to give the highest idea 
of the perfect proportions of the form to 
which it belonged, stole through the folds 
of the gauze, like a moonbeam through the 
fleecy cloud of a summer night, and again 
a rose-bud lay at the feet of the Knight of 
the Leopard. 

This second intimation could not be acci- 
dental —it could not be fortuitous, the 
resemblance of that half-seen, but beautiful 
female hand. 


“Hey, Zondowsky.” 

Then once more his name knifed 
up from below. He felt as though 
the book had been torn away from 
him. He leaned over the edge of the 
porch, aware that the voice was 
somehow familiar. 

It was Joey Rosen, hands on his 
hips. Rocky stood beside him. There 
were four others. 

“Hello, Zondowsky.” 

“Hello, Rocky.” 

Then Rosen spoke again. “Come 
on down, Zondowsky.” 
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“What for?” 

“We want to talk to you,” Rocky 
said. 

He couldn’t really believe that 
this was happening, and yet here it 
was. If he jumped and ran for it, 
he’d never make it. So that was out. 
Why, he thought, were they like 
this? Why did they go out of their 
way to be like this? 

“What do you want to talk to 
me about?” he said to the calm face 
of Rocky and the leer of his lieu- 
tenant. 

“Come on down and we'll tell 
you,” Rocky said. 

“No, you tell me first.” 

Rosen cocked his fist behind him 
as though nothing separated them. 
“Come on down, you yellow rat, 
or we'll drag you down.” 

“What do you mean yellow?” He 
was answering automatically. What 
did he care what Rosen, or any of 
them, meant about anything. 

“You know what we mean.” 

“No. What do you mean?” 

Rocky raised his hand slightly. 
“Hold it Joey. Are you coming 
down, Zondowsky?” 

“Na 

“We'll come up and get you!” 

He saw Rocky poise ever so 
slightly to spring. For the plank, 
which was just over his head. He 
pulled at the rope, raised the plank 
higher. Then, after a moment, he 
pulled again, dislodged the spikes 
from the tree trunk, and lifted the 
plank to him. Holding it tight, he 
glared at them. 

“You’re coming up to get me?” 

Rocky’s calm face showed no dis- 
turbance. “‘Yeah.” 

“You'd better not.” 

He wondered if he could really 
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use it, if he had to. He pictured his 
slamming one of the spikes into 
Rocky’s climbing, clutching hand. 
He knew that he wouldn’t. That’s 
the kind of things they do. But then 
they would reach him. One could 
stand in the moat and boost another. 
He really didn’t know that he 
wouldn’t. 

Rocky looked around him. 

“Let’s go men. All at once.” 

Fiercely he banged the plank onto 
the tree trunk beneath him. 

“You'd better not, Rocky. You’d 
better not!” 

He banged it again and again. He 
watched the spikes chip at the bark. 
He wouldn’t use it on them, but it 
would serve them right if he did. 

The Third Crusade was now far 
away, and as he swung the plank he 
kicked the book off the porch. He 
didn’t realize it until it fell past 
his sight, covers open, and into the 
mud. Rosen laughed. So did some 
of the others. Rocky looked down 
at the spine, read aloud The Talis- 
man by Sir Walter Scott, not paus- 
ing after the title, and looked up at 
Boris with his blank face. Then he 
spoke again. 

“Joey, got your lighter?” 

“Yeah.” 

He took the lighter, picked up 
the dripping book by its edge, and 
ignited it. It glowed and smoked: 
and whatever was uncovered by 
mud burned vigorously. He laid it 
carefully on a patch of grass. Then 
he looked up at Boris. 

“Why don’t you come down, 
Zondowsky? You’d save yourself a 
lot of trouble. I mean it.” 

Boris said nothing. Only held his 
plank poised over his shoulder. He 
was sweating, and angry rather than 
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scared. Rocky was angry too, for 
now he shouted. 

“Come on down, I said!” 

“You yellow son of a —, we'll 
kill you when we get our hands on 
you,” Rosen said. Then he turned to 
Rocky. “I know what'll fix him, 
Rock.” 

He looked up again, a grin on his 
long skinny face. 

“Hey, Zondowsky. If you don’t 
come down, we'll break all your 
stupid jars and let your fishes die.” 

Boris didn’t even answer, for he 
knew this was only a bluff. Who 
would wantonly make all those fish 
suffocate? He watched his silence 
erase Rosen’s self-satisfied grin. 

“Okay, Zondowsky,” Rosen 
shouted at him angrily, “okay. Come 
on, Izzy, we'll go, while you other 
guys stay here. Okay, Rock?” 

Rocky: said nothing. Izzy de- 
tached himself from the silent clus- 
ter and followed Rosen toward 
Boris’ house. 

Those in and under the tree 
waited silent minutes until the two 
boys appeared over the little hill 
and approached. They had barely 
had enough time to reach the house 
and return, Boris thought. They 
went there, stood around a minute 
or so, and headed back. 

As he came up, Rosen shouted at 
him. 

“Okay Zondowsky, your little 
fishes are flopping around on the 
dirt. Do you want to come down 
now, or do you want us to finish off 
the rest of your z00?” 

He smiled down at Rosen. 

“That’s a pretty dumb bluff. You 
expect me to think you went and 
broke all those jars, and killed all 
those fishes, just so you could get 
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me and beat me up?” 

Rosen, surprised, said only “Yeah.” 

“That’s a pretty dumb bluff.” 

“Bluff?” 

Boris said nothing. 

“Jesus Christ, oun let’s kill him. 
Let’s kill him, Rock. " 

Rocky’s forehead was very red. 
His voice shook a little, though still 
his handsome face registered nothing. 

“We'll get you, Zondowsky, if it 
takes all day.” 

For the first time now, Boris won- 
dered if perhaps, if possibly, they 
actually had broken the jars. But 
why? How could they? He decided 
that they couldn’t. (Still, he was 
glad he had the killies with him.) 
He wondered what Rocky and Ro- 
sen were whispering about. Rocky 
looked up at him. 

““Zondowsky!” 

“What?” 

“If you don’t come down, we'll 
burn up your zoo.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“J mean, one by one.” 

“You'll burn the animals?” 

Rocky shrugged his shoulders. 
“Come on down.” 

He looked from the blank face 
to the expressions of anger and frus- 
tration worn by the others. He 
wished so much that the whole thing 
hadn’t happened. And he realized 
that he was terribly scared now. 

“Why don’t you leave my animals 
alone, Rocky? They didn’t do any- 
thing.” 

“We'll leave them alone if you 
come down.” 

“Look, Rocky. If you want to, 
ruin my collection. Break up the 
cages and the jars. But let the ani- 
mals and fishes go. How’s that?” 

“T already broke the jars,” Rosen 
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said. “I told you.” 

So he realized that they had. That 
Rosen had just smashed the jars and 
let the snapper blues, the young 
mackerel, the baby shark die on the 
damp sand under his house. So he 
thought they might very well kill 
the animals, even if they didn’t burn 
them, as they threatened. 

“You coming down?” Rocky said. 

“Give me a chance to run for it, 
and I’ll come down.” 

“Nuts.” 

He waited almost a full minute, 
then turned his head. “Joey, Izzy, 
go ahead. And make it quick.” 

When they returned Rosen had a 
dirty handkerchief twisted around 
his hand, and the squirrel, dangling 
by its beautiful tail in the other 
boy’s fist, was strangely limp. Rocky 
looked at the boy. 

“What happened?” 

“Tt bit Joey when he grabbed for 
it.” 

Rosen broke in. “It’s all right. I 
only gave it a shot in the mouth.” 

“Brave guy. A squirrel,” Boris 
called. “Did you keep your guard 
up?” 

Rosen whirled around and ripped 
the bandage from his hand. He held 
the hand up and Boris saw blood, 
and its sources in four red marks 
opposite the thumb, two on the 
palm, and two on the edge. 

“This is what your little squirrel 
did, Zondowsky!” he shouted. “And 
it gets added to the score.” 

Then Rocky spoke. “Joey’s right 
you know, Zondowsky. We got a 
lot to settle now, and it gets more 
and more. So you ought to come 
down.” 

“What will you do if I don’t?” 

“Just what we did to your book.” 
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“Let me do it, Rock. Let me do 
it,” Rosen said, and took the squirrel 
from the other boy. He had his 
lighter in the uninjured hand. 

Boris just looked at them, dumb. 
There was no doubt about it. They 
would really do it. He might have 
assumed such things were more than 
possible. Still, it was hard to believe 
it. Even about the fishes, for that 
matter. He thought about going 
down. To save the squirrel. He tried 
to imagine what it was to be burned 
alive. It was so wrong. A terrible 
sin. But he couldn’t. All six of them. 
They would do almost as much to 
him as they threatened to do to the 
squirrel. And if they burned the 
squirrel, it was their injustice and 
their sin, not his. 

He was so hot and sick that the 
ring of them was just a blur be- 
neath him. He shouted fiercely. 

“If you touch that squirrel I'll 
kill you!” 

Rocky, his temples almost purple 
now, shouted back at him. “You 
coming down?” 

“Get away from here or I’ll kill 
you. All of you. Leave that squirrel 
alone. I’ll take my father’s twenty- 
two and kill you!” 

He knew vaguely what he was 
saying and that he didn’t mean one 
word of it, and he hoped passion- 
ately that it would work and make 
them free the squirrel and go away 
and leave him alone forever. But 
Rosen spun the wheel of his lighter 
and held it to the breast fur of the 
dangling animal. Boris just stood, 
shocked still, while the bud of flame 
turned to a glow and then a bit of 
smoke. The squirrel jumped up, to- 
ward its tail, and chattered fiercely. 
Aroused now, it flailed with its legs 
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and twisted its head. Rosen held it 
at arm’s length. Boris spoke to him, 
trying to seem nonchalant. 

“You can’t do it. Animals’ fur 
won’t burn.” 

Rosen said nothing, but spun the 
wheel again and then looked at him. 
So he pleaded, “Let him go Joey.” 
Rosen set the lighter at the squirrel’s 
back out of reach of his legs and 
teeth. Again the fur refused to ig- 
nite, and the squirrel writhed and 
chattered. When a strange burnt 
smell reached him, Boris took care- 
ful aim at Rosen and threw the 
spiked plank. Rocky saw it and 
pushed Rosen out of the way. Then 
he collected two lighters from the 
others and approached Rosen, who 
was looking at the plank, scared 
stiff Boris knew, and still clutching 
the squirrel at arm’s length. 

“What are you going to do?” 
Boris said. 

Rocky looked at him, silent, and 
began to remove the screw at the 
bottom of one of the lighters. So 
he knew. And he couldn’t let them 
do it. 

“Wait, Rocky. I'll come down.” 

“You will, huh?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Don’t bother.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Rocky ignored this, turned to the 
dangling squirrel, and quickly 
poured lighter fluid over its breast 
and neck. Boris saw clearly the ani- 
mal close its perplexed eye as drops 
sprinkled about its head. 

“I said I’d come down!” he 
shouted. 

Rocky stopped unscrewing the 
other lighter and looked up at him. 
“Sure you'll come down. Cause we'll 
drag you down.” The fluid chamber 
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open, he turned to the squirrel and 
emptied the lighter carelessly along 
its back and side. Then he turned 
again to Boris. 

“If you came down before, we 
would have let the squirrel go.” 

“But I'll come down now.” 

““Now it’s too late.” 

And he reached into Rosen’s 
pocket, withdrew and ignited the 
lighter, and touched it to the squir- 
rel. Rosen held its tail while the 
flames grew and spread, then dropped 
it, writhing and chattering less and 
less, on the grass. 

All sound and movement waited 
as smoke and smell rose, then drifted 
away. Then Rocky picked up the 
spiked plank, threw it away with all 
his strength, and said, ““Let’s get him 
now.” 

Boris watched as they rushed 
through the mud on all sides. He 
felt the panic when the first of them 
reached the tree. 

“Keep away. Keep away. 
you'll be sorry.” 

He saw that his words had no 
effect. And he knew what he would 
do, pictured vividly himself doing 
it. They had earned it. He screamed 
now, fiercely, his head beating with 
fright, his whole body feeling hol- 
low. 

“If any of you begins to climb 
I'll throw my house down on you. 
I will. I swear I will. I swear! So 
stop. You hear?” 

He braced his back against the 
trunk of the tree and set the house 
on a delicate balance by pushing 
hard with his foot. Still he shouted 
frenziedly. 

“Keep away! I swear I’ll push it 
down on you. I'll push it down on 
you. Keep away!” 


Or 
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Rocky, deep in the filthy mud 
that moated the tree, was boosting 
Rosen, who had said that Boris 
wouldn’t do it, that he worked 
months on that tree house, that he 
was in love with it. 

And when Rosen had gotten a 
grip on the trunk, and one of the 
other boys had made considerable 
progress, he began to push hard. 
The crate moved slowly, more and 
more, while there were shouts be- 
low. Finally it slid off the branch 
and crashed beneath him. Holding 
firmly to the trunk, he looked down. 
All six boys were standing in silent 
awe. The crate, which had landed 
on a corner, was smashed flat. 

He began to shout and scream at 
them, he didn’t know what. They 
stood awhile, listening, and then 
edged away. Rocky shouted over his 
voice. 

*“You’re nuts, Zondowsky. 
Through and through. I wouldn’t 
touch you. You’d probably go out 
and shoot my mother if I did.” 

Then he turned around and 
walked. The others followed, quietly. 

Boris breathed deeply, filled his 
chest. He felt like he had when, as 
a child playing king-of-the-hill, he 
was able to maintain his throne 
against all comers. Only this was 
different. He wasn’t a child any 
more. He thought proudly that 
there had been six of them, includ- 
ing Rocky himself, who had come 
to make him sorry he didn’t join 
them in their war, and to show him 
he couldn’t get away with staying 
by himself and having his fishes 
and animals, and everything. He 
guessed they hadn’t shown him 
much. 

Then, preparing to jump from 
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the tree, he remembered the mud 
puddle. He gripped the branch tight 
and looked down. At the edges of 
the puddle were two charred lumps 
and a hopelessly smashed wooden 
crate. And he knew that within the 
crate, on a patch of wet boards, the 
contents of a glass jar lay among 
its fragments. So he realized that 
they had shown him a lot. 

He seated himself carefully on the 
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branch, crossed his feet, and swung 
the V back and forth slowly, for a 
long time. He was thinking about 
how when he was a child it had 
never occurred to him that even if 
you should be able somehow to keep 
them from taking you from your 
hill, they can always take the hill 
from you. Which sort of leaves you 
nowhere. 


Chart Pain 


MARGERY BARNETT 


chart pain: 


make a diagram with not one 
but several crosses 

marking those spots most crucial 
in a limitless terrain. 


become a cartographer: 

here is the river of love and there 
the delta of desire. 

here, the trees grow thickest, 

fifty yards straight up 

to a blighted sun. and there’s 

the lookout tree, smooth and round 
as a glass eye, to climb before 

we see the final mountains. 


memorize the mind’s topography: 

sleep is a shallow valley 

where we wait the long ascent; 

mark it for future need if the map 

is lost, or fail us. unnamed and chartless 
rocks appear, known to no geologic 

time, precipitous leap from abyss to valley. 


and just at the last, all hieroglyphs 
will fail: the final act creates 
the land where we are each explorers. 


"My Kinsman, Mayor Molineaux’” 


An Interpretation 


FRANKLIN B. NEWMAN 


HEN Mrs. F. R. Leavis of- 

fered her reading of Haw- 

thorne’s stories and novels 
two years ago, she opened once more 
the problem of one of Hawthorne’s 
most fascinating early pieces. I refer 
to “My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” 
which figures prominently in her in- 
terpretation of Hawthorne as social 
historian.’ However, as with most of 
Hawthorne’s stories, this one is in- 
terpretable at other levels than the 
merely socio-historical. I should like 
to point out in this essay that it can 
also be read in its entirety at an al- 
legorical-dream level. 

Such a reading of the story is not 
incongruent with Hawthorne’s in- 
terests. In 1834 in the sketch “The 
Haunted Mind” he revealed that he 
was fascinated by what the psychol- 
ogists call the hypnagogic image: 

What a singular moment is the first one 
when you have hardly begun to recollect 
yourself, after starting from midnight slum- 
ber? By unclosing your eyes so suddenly, 
you seem to have surprised the personages of 
vour dream in full convocation round your 
bed, and catch one broad glance at them 
before they can flit into obscurity. Or, to 
vary the metaphor, you find yourself, for a 
single instant, wide awake in that realm of 
illusion, whither sleep has been the passport, 
and behold its ghostly inhabitants and won- 
drous scenery, with a perception of their 
strangeness such as you never attain while 


See Mrs. Leavis’s article “Hawthorne as Poet,” 
Sewanee Review, LIX (Spring, 1951), pp. 198-205. 


the dream is undisturbed.” 


And in his Journals for 1841-1852 
he proposed: 

To write a dream, which shall resemble 
the real course of a dream, with all its in- 
consistency, its strange transformations, 
which are all taken as a matter of course, 
its eccentricities and aimlessness — never- 
theless a leading idea running through the 
whole. Up to this old age of the world, no 
such thing ever has been written.® 
Thus his interest in dreams and 
dream imagery persisted over a con- 
siderable period of time; and since 
the terms “full convocation,” “per- 
ception of strangeness,” “‘eccentric- 
ities and aimlessness,” and “strange 
transformations” describe the pano- 
rama of “My Kinsman” with excep- 
tional accuracy, it seems very likely 
that Hawthorne was experimenting 
with this kind of material as early 
as 1831 or 1832, and, it must be 
added, came closer to his goal than 
he later credited himself with com- 
ing. 

Back in 1932, when he was com- 
pleting his edition of the American 
Notebooks, Randall Stewart took 
Hawthorne at his word and assumed 
that he would not have tried some- 
thing before he proposed it. Stewart 
suggested that “The Celestial Rail- 


2Nathaniel Hawthorne, “The Haunted Mind,” in 
Selected Tales and Sketches, ed. Hyatt H. Waggoner 
(New York: Rinehart and Company, 1950), p. 321. 

8The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, ed. Randall Stewart (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1932), p. 99. 
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road” might have been Hawthorne’s 
attempt to write a dream.* How- 
ever, as Matthiessen points out, 
Hawthorne’s ending to the story 
does not succeed in transforming the 
whole into a vision,” and I think that 
most critics would now agree that 
“The Celestial Railroad” simply em- 
ploys, rather crudely, the device 
of awaking from a dream to allow 
the author to escape from the ur- 
gency of the situation. My conten- 
tion is that Hawthorne tapped the 
hypnagogic in an actual story before 
he animadverted upon it in the 
sketch and that “My Kinsman, Ma- 
jor Molineux” represents a consider- 
ably truer dream texture than “The 
Celestial Railroad” could possibly 
represent. 

To justify a dream reading, the 
narrative texture of the story must 
symbolize true states of the subcon- 
scious feeling in the human mind. 
Not what happens in the story but 
what feelings these happenings stand 
for is the important element in 
establishing the dream reading. The 
story must have, in short, a high de- 
gree of psychological validity. Pre- 
vious critics have observed this psy- 
chological validity without noting 
the dream potential of the story. 
Quentin Anderson has written of 
the story, for example: 


The hero of this scory ‘My Kinsman’ 
moves as in James, from a region of primal 
innocence to the city to seek his fortune. 
This commitment to life . . . looses the 
torrent of his passions, and leads him almost 
to retreat, as mankind does in Henry James, 
back across the river away from the pitiable 
image of his striving self he has invoked. 


4Ibid., p. 297. 
5F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 199. 
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But there is nobility in that image and in the 
end the young man is persuaded to stay in 
the earthly city.® 


And Malcolm Cowley has observed 
that the story is “the legend of a 
youth who achieves manhood 
through searching for a spiritual fa- 
ther and finding that the object of 
his search is an imposter.” If Cow- 
ley’s insistence on the Major’s im- 
posture seems somewhat unfairly as- 
sessed, his observation that the youth 
reaches manhood through searching 
for a spiritual father is well taken. 
Both Cowley’s and Anderson’s read- 
ings of the story are mirrored in the 
story as dream. Also, the whole rich 
complex of feelings subsumed under 
these major categories of psychical 
existence are present in the story. 
No critic has previously explored 
the potentialities of the work at this 
level; and since Hawthorne was in- 
terested in the hypnagogic and the 
story does agree with a number of 
the steps Freud has described in the 
process of dream formation, it seems 
desirable to discover how the story 
works as dream. 

First of all, it has the pronounced 
visual quality to which Hawthorne 
refers in his description of the hyp- 
nagogic in “The Haunted Mind.” 
We see very clearly the lantern- 
bearer, the saucy-eyed lady in the 
scarlet petticoat, the white-aproned 
innkeeper, the sepulchral old gentle- 
man, and the barber’s assistants. We 
also see quite clearly the ferry, sev- 
eral of the houses, the tavern, and 
other settings against which the ac- 

6Quentin Anderson, “Henry James and the New 
Jerusalem,” Kenyon Review, VIII (Autumn, 1946),, 
p. 565. 


1The Portable Hawthorne, ed. Malcolm Cowley 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1948), p. 28. 
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tion unfolds. We note that the story 
does not deal in public space and 
time but rearranges its materials by 
means of montage much as a dream 
might. Indeed, in the sense of the 
rapid succession of images that the 
story gives us and in the definite 
effect of condensation and accelera- 
tion involved in the reappearance of 
the lantern-bearer, the saucy-eyed 
lady, the white-aproned innkeeper, 
the sepulchral old gentleman, and 
the barber’s assistants we almost 
seem—as though we were Robin— 
to dream rather than read the story. 
What effects are achieved with these 
various pieces? How much dream 
reality can Hawthorne squeeze from 
them? 

Scarcely an emotional or intellec- 
tual reaction possible to a young 
person goes unexplored. By and 
large the experiences symbolize dis- 
comfiture. Woven into the dream 
fable, for example, we find repre- 
sented, in the figure of the well- 
dressed elderly citizen with the cane 
and sepulchral clearing of the 
throat, the inhospitality in the world 
of many of those with authority and 
position. The laughter of the bar- 
ber’s boys introduces into the dream- 
fabric just the kind of jeering qual- 
ity which is bound to bulk large in a 
young man’s subconscious and dis- 
turb his ego. His quick rationaliza- 
tion of their laughter and his visual- 
ization of himself setting off to find 
a more promising informant both fit 
in well with the common mechan- 
ism used in the dream world to es- 
cape from unpleasant dream mo- 
ments. Next Hawthorne adds to this 
complex of feelings and reactions 
the recapitulation of what must 
have been the wounding of Robin’s 
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natural vanity in his own person. 
He sees himself as believing that the 
innkeeper recognizes a family like- 
ness between him and the major. 
Such has not been the case, and 
Robin’s self-esteem has suffered fur- 
ther deflation. His lesson, however, 
is natural for a young fellow who 
has hitherto been important in a 
small family. He also has learned, if 
we can take our fantasy as a true 
reflection of happenings, that money 
in one’s pocket makes superior claims 
on the world to those made by pro- 
fessions of kinship. In this case, true 
enough, the kinship has been pro- 
fessed to the wrong person, in that 
Major Molineux is about to be tarred 
and feathered, but in so far as Rob- 
in’s response to his rebuff is con- 
cerned it quite naturally centers 
around the disappointment of his 
expectations and the undue emphasis 
on personal wealth. Back on the 
sidewalk® in his symbolic search for 
his kinsman he is impressed by the 
fashion and pretense of the young 
dandies whom he passes; their walk 
contrasts with his own quiet, natural 
gait. His intense separateness is re- 
flected over and over. 

Of all his disappointments re- 
flected in the early portions of this 
highly intricate, challenging pattern 
of symbolizations, however, none is 
more piquant than that connected 
with the incident of the young 
woman in the scarlet petticoat. Here 
for the first time is more clearly re- 
vealed to Robin the spuriousness of 
the quest. “Major Molineux dwells 
here,” says this sly creature; and, 
translated from dream-language, 
the action can only strike doubt into 


S8All of these events are to be conceived as being 
recapitulated within the sensorium. 
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the subconscious mind of our hero. 
Hawthorne does not elaborate this 
point, but when we give these inci- 
dents dream significance, this is the 
feeling that the narrative action ex- 
pounds. The young lady’s reasoning 
is that if “Major Molineux” is what 
the young man is calling happiness, 
she will use his own word for it. 
How true to life’s seductions the in- 
cident is! How difficult it is to ad- 
here to the main quest! 

But part of Robin’s mind, at 
least, is not deceived. Although he 
half wants to go with the pert young 
miss, he also knows that: Major Mo- 
lineux does not live here. However, 
because of the young lady’s juggling 
of his terms (Major Molineux-suc- 
cess and happiness) he must, as the 
professor of the dreaming mind, for 
the first time half suspect that Major 
Molineux in his role as intercessor 
for and helper of young Robin does 
not exist anywhere. For the first 
time he must glimpse the possibility 
that he will have to be responsible 
for his own happiness within him- 
self and that it is not to be found 
either in scarlet petticoats or influ- 
ential kinsmen. To the reader the 
incident strikes the note of univer- 
sality, as does, of course, the whole 
quest. However, for Robin it has 
double potency, for he will half 
recognize it as a universal experience 
while at the same time he feels its 
full subjective import. 

Many more of life’s hopes and 
fears are mounted in this tale of 
maturation and recognition. The 
constant threat of the stocks, which 
symbolizes the continual peril of all 
men with regard to the law, intro- 
duces Robin to his place in an in- 
different, almost hostile social system 
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where his individual dignity may 
not always be estimated at the same 
worth that he himself assigns it. Also 
reflected in the dream-fable at this 
point is the exclusion from the select 
so common to the experience of the 
young—in this case exclusion from 
the doings of the fantastically dressed 
group going off to the tar and fea- 
thering. And if the stranger whom 
Van Doren describes as either master 
of ceremonies or Devil is not the in- 
famous latter, the deviltry of man- 
kind, at least, is present in the figure 
of the two-faced fellow. 

The Gothic window in the house 
across the street from the church 
and the snore of the sleeping town 
introduces further an enigmatic 
quality into Robin’s dream con- 
sciousness. The notion of the visible 
sanctity of the church that with 
moonlight streaming in its windows 
is uncontaminated by earthly and 
impure feet increases the unworthy, 
excluded feeling in this complex 
symbolic whole. So too does Robin’s 
sense of aloneness by the graveyard, 
which also, perhaps, includes in its 
many overtones a universal subcon- 
scious fear for the self. Both of 
these latter elements in the fabric 
represent, perhaps, a “you can’t go 
home again” feeling. Indeed, Haw- 
thorne’s comment on the impact of 
the church on Robin is “The scene 
made Robin’s heart shiver with a 
sensation of loneliness stronger than 
he had ever felt in the remotest 
depths of his native woods...” and 
his very next sequence of images is 
of the family group at home pray- 
ing beneath the great old tree. When 
he himself would enter, the latch 
tinkles into place and he is excluded 
from home. 
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We are now at the moment when 
dreams become confused, and then 
speed up, only to come to sharp 
focus and recognition. Robin is not 
sure whether he sleeps or wakes, 
whether he is here or there. He vis- 
ualizes himself as confused by the 
pillars of the balcony: now they ap- 
pear as pines; now, as human figures; 
then, as a new succession of changes. 
The symbolization is, perhaps, that 
of the social wilderness the mind of 
the raw youth feels itself to be in. 
The effect of the sequence is that of 
a dream within a dream; or, at least, 
that is the effect that must be pro- 
duced when it is rendered into words. 

Clarification comes in the advent 
of the single kind stranger. Robin 
seems to himself now awake, and 
things begin to come into focus. He 
questions the stranger whether Ma- 
jor Molineux really exists or whether 
he is dreaming. “The name is not 
altogether unfamiliar to me,” he 
hears the stranger reply. Scrutinized 
with any care at all by Robin’s sub- 
conscious mind, this stranger should 
stand for the wise world that has 
been Robin’s way before and that he 
has learned by experience. At least, 
in our dream reading he stands for 
this. All the world has had its hope 
for a magic helper, and all the world 
has been disillusioned. Not all of the 
world, however, has been fortunate 
enough to have such a Good Samari- 
tan come to its aid. Our kindly 
stranger is, indeed, about to assume 
the role of spiritual father that Cow- 
ley suggests that Robin has been 
seeking in the figure of his kinsman. 
However, Robin’s release cannot oc- 
cur without his complete disillusion- 
ment; the stranger cannot — and 
would not want to — prevent Rob- 
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in’s experiencing his natural, heredi- 
tary part of the human predicament. 
And in his undisillusioned state of 
self-love he is, indeed, a lamb for 
the slaughter. His confession of his 
own shrewdness and his reputation 
for it come in very well here. The 
stranger can be very sure when he 
answers Robin that, although he 
does not know the ill-favored fellow 
intimately, the latter will soon be 
about the business of disillusioning 
Robin; Major Molineux will pass. 

His passing follows almost imme- 
diately; the long remotely audible 
noise of shouting swells and draws 
near, corresponding perhaps to the 
crescendo-like climax of the confu- 
sion of the again speeded-up dream. 
The pregnant question is asked by 
the stranger, “May not a man have 
several voices, Robin, as well as two 
complexions?” and the perceptive 
reply is quickly given, “. . . Heaven 
forbid that a woman should.” But 
Robin already knows that a woman 
may, and his recognition of the com- 
plexity and ambiguity of human na- 
ture has proceeded far. Men may 
have two voices and two complex- 
ions; good has much evil mixed with 
it, and as he is about to find out, 
evil has much of good in it. He has 
but to see around that corner, in 
which he has grown increasingly in- 
terested as the excitement has drawn 
near, and he will know all. Again 
Hawthorne has struck off a remark- 
ably telling characteristic of the 
dream state. The use of the corner 
which obscures an impending reve- 
lation is particularly true to the 
dream pattern. So too is the seem- 
ingly conscious recognition and re- 
petition of a word or phrase that 
has already taken place in a dream 
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—in this case Robin’s retort, “Ay, 
and set them in the stocks by peep 
of day.” 

But it is the corner that for the 
moment occupies Robin, and it is 
with difficulty that the stranger con- 
strains him to sit down again and 
wait for his kinsman. The implica- 
tion of his remarks would seem to 
be that a man does not need to seek 
his fate in this sort of case; it will 
come to him. The irony of Robin’s 
impetuosity is, of course, immedi- 
ately apparent to the reader, for it 
is obvious to him, if not to Robin, 
that Robin is going to participate in 
the dream-climax far more than he 
realizes at this point. Robin’s own 
recognition is withheld until he 
with true dream-apprehensiveness 
mutters, “The double-faced fellow 
has his eye on me.” Hawthorne 


says of him at this point that 


he had “an indefinite but an un- 
comfortable idea that he was him- 
self to bear a part in the pageantry.” 
Meanwhile the fantastic shapes and 
flares of torches along with the dis- 
sonance of the rout are used to inten- 
sify the disorder of the ideas in 
Robin’s mind. Whatever ideal world 
he may have brought with him from 
the country is here in a tremendous 
whirl. The dispensation of prayers 
under the old tree (symbol of God, 
perhaps) is here superseded by a hell- 
ish phantasma. And then at the 
command of the leader all is still, and 
Major Molineux, lit by blazing 
torches and brightest moonlight so 
that instant recognition is inescap- 
able, sits in tar and feathery dignity 
before his youthful kinsman. 

The adherence to the dream pat- 
tern is perfect. The silence of the 
parade and brightness of the light- 
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ing symbolize the intense concen- 
tration of the dreaming mind on its 
object. The shock of recognition 
that so often accompanies the iden- 
tification of a figure in a dream is 
also present. Subconsciously we have 
known all along that Major Moli- 
neux was going to figure in this pro- 
cession, but Hawthorne has man- 
aged the timing so well that the 
Major’s final appearance has all the 
revelatory horror of the truly dis- 
illusioning dream, in which one 
finds revealed to him a truth whose 
reality he would prefer to overlook. 
In this case it is a matter of Robin’s 
recognizing simultaneously that his 
own private hope of advancement 
has been displaced and that society 
may wantonly disrespect a head 
grown gray with honor.’ 

Which idea is more repugnant to 
him it is difficult to say. He has cer- 
tainly expected the world to pro- 
vide him personally with a position 
and prospects, but then he has also 


9A third possibility that should be mentioned in 
passing is that the Major, despite the virtue and bene- 
volence he has seemed to have since his visit to the 
youth and his family in the back country, also pos- 
sesses two faces and two voices and that Robin 
suddenly is confronted with this fact as well. It is 
to this idea that Cowley refers when he calls the 
Major an impostor. This reading will particularly 
appeal to those who have felt that the Major lorded 
it over his cousins in his visit to their home. It will 
also appeal to those who think of the Major as a 
tyrannous agent of the king. But it should be noted 
that Hawthorne lays the blame for the present 
disturbance on the Major’s enemies, who have found 
means to shake his steady soul; and that he has 
Robin’s knees shake and his hair bristle with a mix- 
ture of pity and terror, both of which feelings are 
more justified in the case of unmerited, rather than 
merited, disaster. Doubtless the Major had his ene- 
mies, as what man has not; but that he should totally 
deserve this tar and feathering and still be described 
as one whose head has grown gray in honor seems 
most unlikely. It is Robin’s pieties that are really 
at stake, and they are increasingly violated as some 
small part of their devotion is justified. It is not so 
much the Major about whom Robin is to be dis- 
illusioned as the world and his own conception 
of it, and his relations to it. 
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grown up in his innocence believing 
this an equitable world in which 
merit and fortitude are rewarded. 
That his personal disappointment 
should outweigh his distress at the 
vagaries of public opinion and the 
fickleness of fortune in the case of 
his kinsman is not at all certain. In- 
deed, when his knees shake and his 
hair bristles with a mixture of pity 
and terror, it would seem to be more 
at the state of mankind, in which 
men’s enemies will find means to 
shake strong and steady souls, than 
at his own predicament. It is not 
his faith in himself that is particu- 
larly at stake. It is more his former 
belief in the brotherhood of man 
and human kindliness. In short, he 
is not so much hypnotized by per- 
sonal suffering as by the potential 
isolation of all. 

This interpretation, I believe, is 
substantiated by Hawthorne’s in- 
troduction of the laughter sequence 
in the dream. Both Robin and the 
townsmen laugh under these trying 
circumstances — first they at him. 
But then he too laughs. At what? 
Their laughter obviously stands for 
our common human glee at the dis- 
illusionment of the pure in spirit. 
But why does he laugh? Surely it is 
not at the plight of Major Molineux. 
Nor does it seem likely that he 
laughs at the fondness of his own 
youthful hopes. Hawthorne, indeed, 
disappoints his readers a bit here by 
not establishing his tone as clearly 
as he might have. 

The clue is that Robin’s shout of 
laughter is louder than all the rest. 
As in the case of Young Goodman 
Brown’s derangement, this is the 
laughter of hysteria. They laugh at 
him, and he laughs in a sense of out- 
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rage, partly at himself, partly at 
the Major, and considerably at the 
state of human nature. This is the 
emotional response to the larger 
recognition that has just taken place. 
He feels pity and terror when he 
looks at his kinsman; but when he 
comprehends the whole picture with 
its jeering townsmen and the impli- 
cation that each man there has like- 
wise been thus disillusioned, he is 
outraged, reconciled to the outrage, 
and hysterical (irrational in his re- 
sponse) all at the same time. And 
if Young Goodman Brown was un- 
certain about the outcome of the 
witches’ meeting, such is not the 
case with Robin, who knows all too 
well what he has seen. It is not, 
moreover, the kind of celebration 
about which we prefer the Man in 
the Moon to remark, “Oho, the old 
earth is frolicsome tonight.” It is 
not such a frolic as we would have 
chosen had we never known. 
Neither our dream nor our story 
is complete at this point, however; 
and Hawthorne is faithful to the 
dream pattern to the end. He is par- 
ticularly accurate in his next detail, 
that of having the actors fade from 
the sensorium before the fading of 
the location upon which or against 
which the dream has been taking 
place. The interval involved may 
well be only a split second, but the 
sense of location goes last. In this 
case the procession moves on and 
leaves a silent street behind. The 
effect is to allow the emotional con- 
tent of the preceding events to re- 
verberate and the sense of uneasi- 
ness to solidify. Out of this uneasi- 
ness comes the break in the fabric 
of the dream which occurs while 
Robin’s rational mind reasserts it- 
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self and forces a constructive emo- 
tional pattern into his dream-fabric. 
This action significantly corresponds 
to the operation of what Freud calls 
the censorship, which according to 
Freud, often allows such rational 
criticisms to enter as the familiar 
restorative routine, “After all, it is 
only a dream.” Also strongly opera- 
tive at this point in the story is, per- 
haps, what Freud calls the force of 
secondary elaboration, which ties to- 
gether those elements of the dream 
which seem to need unification to 
make a coherent whole. 

This force cannot be said to have 
been inoperative throughout the 
earlier part of the dream, providing 
perhaps the initial narrative of the 
ferry, for example; but here where 
the story most follows the form of 
narrative logic it is by contrast with 
the earlier montage more in evi- 
dence. And if both of these standard 
elements of the dream as recon- 
structed by Freud are covered by the 
form Hawthorne provides in his 
story, so too is what Freud calls 
Pesprit d’escalier, or the attempt, on 
the part of the censorship, to estab- 
lish the logical pattern with which 
both Robin and the reader will fi- 
nally be able to comfort them- 
selves.’° “Will you be kind enough 
to show me the way to the ferry?” 
Robin asks. “I begin to grow weary 
of a town life.” But the stranger, 
who almost seems God at this point, 
offers a much better solution to his 
problem. He will not let Robin turn 
his back on the adult world; and, 
after temporizing with Robin’s re- 
quest for directions to the ferry, 
he offers the psychically more re- 


10Sigmund Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), p. 452. 
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assuring suggestion that “... if you 
prefer to remain with us, perhaps, 
as you are a shrewd youth, you may 
rise in the world without the help of 
your kinsman, Major Molineux.” 
This psychologic appeal has proved 
potent in all ages. Here it rounds out 
the dream on a dominant note. 
Promise is held out to the young 
man; the dire reading of human 
existence that has come to him in 
the main part of the dream is par- 
tially canceled; his inner self is re- 
assured of its own impenetrability. 

Thus Hawthorne presents in a 
remarkably true dream pattern the 
story of the maturing of a young 
man. It is a process of disillusion- 
ment and recognition, centering 
around the quest for the kinsman; 
but it is not so much the Major who 
is false, as Cowley has suggested, as 
the whole concept. The search it- 
self is wrong, not just its object. 
The insight is as true a one as Haw- 
thorne ever achieved and partially 
relieves him of the charge of being 
entirely preoccupied with problems 
of estrangement, isolation, and guilt. 
Together with his other early story 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” (also 
written around 1833 for Goodrich’s 
Token), in which the young Shaker 
couple withdraw from the isolation 
of their sheltered community to 
take their place in the world, the 
story strikes a hopeful note. The 
dream reveals that Robin in _ his 
search for special privilege has erred, 
but his error does not seem irretriev- 
able. He is young, strong, and capa- 
ble of the self-reliance that the situa- 
tion demands of him. 

“Roger Malvin’s Burial,” “The 
Gentle Boy,” “Young Goodman 
Brown,” ‘The Méinister’s Black 
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Veil,” and the rest all strike a darker 
key. Hawthorne is in them just as 
constructive in evaluating courses 
of action, but he is constructive in a 
negative way. Their protagonists all 
pursue life patterns from which 
there can be no recovery. In this 
sense “My Kinsman, Major Molin- 
eux” is a brighter story and might be 
taken to represent a healthier atti- 
tude on its author’s part. He at- 
tempts to convey through it a legiti- 
mate psychological pattern, but 
holds to the level of the heaichy 
mind. This, of course, is true if for 
no other reason than that Robin is 
too young to have been tortured by 
such experience and doubts as be- 
cloud the radiance of the minds of 
Young Goodman Brown, Father 
Hooper, and Reuben Bourne. 

To what extent is the story a suc- 
cess? How does it compare in ef- 
fect with these other better known 
Hawthorne stories? Our answer to 
these questions will depend largely 
upon whether we weight more hea- 
vily the technique of the story, its 
effect, or its statement. In technique 
“My Kinsman” would appear at 
least equal to the other stories men- 
tioned, if not superior to ““The Min- 
ister’s Black Veil,” where the focus 
of the story is not so inward in the 
mind of the protagonist and the de- 
tails of the middle of the story are 
less inevitable and compulsory. In 
statement it is as valid as any of the 
others. The question here is whether 
one should evaluate statements about 
doubt, guilt and its expiation, and 
isolation and estrangement above a 
statement’ about self-sufficiency and 
self-knowledge. The answer would 
seem to be that one should not; the 
apercu of the author would seem to 
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be equally constructive in each case. 
Thus if difference in aesthetic value 
exists between this story and the 
others, it will have to be established 
in terms of the emotional effect of 
the story on the reader. 

On this count “Young Goodman 
Brown” probably surpasses “My 
Kinsman.” Loss is always more poig- 
nant than initiation, and although 
Robin loses his faith in his expecta- 
tions, his is not the total loss of 
Young Goodman Brown. In addi- 
tion, “Young Goodman Brown,” 
“Roger Malvin’s Burial,” and ‘The 
Minister’s Black Veil” all probe a 
mature rather than a maturing life 
pattern. In them the loss portrayed 
reaches tragic proportions. One can 
only feel pity and fear at the 
thought of the questing minds of 
Young Goodman Brown and Father 
Hooper, and although a prayer, “the 
first in years,” goes up from the lips 
of Reuben Bourne at the end of his 
story, one can find little exultation 
in his dark life, despite this release 
into a more normal state of thinking 
and feeling at the end of the story. 
In the case of Young Robin, how- 
ever, whatever: pity or fear we may 
feel is partly dissipated by the prom- 
ise of hope at the end of the story; 
and, although we approve of that 
promise wholeheartedly, our mood 
is slackened and slightly shifted. The 
result is a loosening of the emotional 
tension that has been built up. To 
complete the myth-like pattern of 
the story, Hawthorne has turned al- 
most to pure statement, to overt 
didacticism. But if this is the case, 
the story is still a masterpiece of 
technical skill and psychological in- 
sight; and what it loses by this shift 
to effect its statement, is largely 
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counterbalanced by the unity of 
tone, mood, and symbol in its first 
seven-eighths, by the dramatic in- 
tensity of that part of the story, and 
by the unity of statement of the 
whole. 
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This story, long overlooked by 
anthologizers and students of Haw- 
thorne, well deserves a more prom- 
inent place in the established Haw- 
thorne canon. 


Target 


EUGENE YARRINGTON 


Beaded by my sights, this man 

Is someone known from other times; 
He stalks the littered alley-way 

With dossiered record of my crimes 


Stuffed in his baggy, olive shirt, 

And from his hunt-crooked arm a gun 
Extends metallically to trap 

And mute the waverings of the sun. 


I know this man. He stalked me here 
To this back-alley tenement; 

He watched me leave a better home 

And charted down the way I went, 


Followed the chart in his good time, 
And my short peace was only waiting 
To see him in this alley-way, 
Stalking, assured, unhesitating. 


Wife, wife, get out my gun 
And smoke the sights against the sun; 
I know this man from former times: 


He has a record of my crimes, 
And all my crimes were in part his doing, 
His own reward and his own renewing— 
I’ve torn his throat with tightening hands 
In primal mud and Egypt sands, 
And held bright swords against his chest, 
Bright axes over his lowered crest— 
But always with reptilian creep, 
Fear, or compassion, or want of sleep 
Came over me slithering, over me slow, 
And always, always, I let him go. 
Upon the weatherbeaten rail 
Of third floor porch my barrel rests; 
The smoke-black bead upholds his face, 
Dull, drawn, and hard. This moment tests 
My courage not my marksmanship. 
He stalks among the wind-blown trash 


With tiger-like impunity 
Eclipsed by bead, yet never crash 


Of alley-trapped report is heard— 
My trigger hand is paralyzed. 
The polished butt slips to my side; 


The stalking man is unsurprised 


By sound or hurt or ringing death, 
And stalks as he has stalked before 
With cradled gun among the trash, 
Measuring the distance to my door. 


Wife, wife, we must go away, 

Must find another place to stay, 

For I know this man from bygone times; 
He has a record of my crimes, 

And I'd end his vigil with coring lead, 
But sleep or compassion (or is it dread?) 
Comes over me slithering, over me slow, 
And ever as always I let him go. 


Elissa and the Lilacs 


EUGENE YARRINGTON 


Elissa saw the lilacs growing 
Where the grass was tall and blowing 
In the warm west breeze. 


Where the grass was to her knees, 
By three lone rocks and two lone trees 
She saw the violet lilacs sway. 


“Lilacs blooming late in May— 
In the field!” I heard her say. 
“They grow wild there.” 


Elissa with your graying hair, 
Elissa who was once so fair, 
When you see a lilac hedge 


On some lonesome grassy ledge 
Or in a field at the edge 


Of town, are you aware 


That once a lived-in house was there, 
That someone once with tender care 
Planted lilacs in the ground? 


Now there’s nothing else around, 
And the wind’s the only sound, 
And the lovely lilacs blow. 


Elissa know this to be so: 
Remember as you start to grow 
Older and more gray— 


Beauty’s last to go away. 
See the violet lilacs sway 
Gently, to and fro! 


The Writer and the City: 


RussELL LYNES 


the city, you are inviting him 

to discuss a love affair. He 
is not surprised that you should 
be interested, for it is one 
of the private joys of the writer 
(and often one of his illu- 
sions) that he honestly believes 
that people are interested in what 
he thinks; otherwise, obviously, he 
wouldn’t be a writer. Nevertheless, 
he feels that it must be obvious to 
you why he fell in love with the 
city, why his affair was so turbulent, 
why he finally deserted it, if he did, 
or why he made his peace with it. 
You are asking him to reach back 
into his memory to the first passions 
of his youth, to talk about the mag- 
netism which drew him so forcefully 
but so subtly into the arms of the 
metropolis, to describe the loneliness 
of his early courtship and his fre- 
quent infidelities when the going 
got too rough. But since he is a 
writer he is glad to talk about it, not 
factually, perhaps, not just as it 
happened, but with the license of 
his trade to exaggerate or romanti- 
cize, to satirize, or possibly to paint 
his affair with the black brush of 
tragedy. 

One quickly discovers that when 
the writer speaks of the city he 
means only the metropolis. He 
means New York or Rome or Paris 
or London. The city is the cultural 


I: you ask a writer to talk about 


“Material from this article was presented at the 
School of Architecture of Yale University. 


capital; any other city is merely a 
way station. 

To most people a writer is a suc- 
cessful writer, successful, that is, 
in some terms or other—a popular 
writer or a writer with a small but 
intense following, a man or woman 
who makes his living, or at least the 
part of his living he cares most 
about, from writing. Many of the 
writers I have to do with as an editor 
are not successful in any of these 
terms. They are just people who 
write, some of them very badly, 
some of them with considerable in- 
sight and skill. Many of them may 
never be published anywhere and 
many don’t deserve to be, but they 
are none the less part of the tre- 
mendous groundswell of literary de- 
sire and urgency on which those 
writers who are successful float. 
Maurice Grossner, the painter, has 
said that a picture becomes art when 
somebody buys it. A writer becomes 
an author, by the same token, when 
somebody publishes him. The city is 
full of writers who are not yet 
authors. 

Why is it that a writer turns his 
face toward the city, east as toward 
Mecca? The first reason, I believe, 
is his desire to break with his past 
which, if he runs true to form, he 
has found confining to the point of 
near suffocation. He believes that 
by going to the city he will escape 
not from himself (indeed he hopes 
finally to meet himself when he gets 
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to the city) but from being taken 
for granted in the surroundings in 
which he has grown up. Being taken 
for granted at home means being 
expected to do all manner of tire- 
some and time-consuming chores, 
both physical and social, that one 
can be independent about in the 
city. It also means escape from self- 
consciousness about one’s idiosyn- 
cracies. There is scarcely any form 
of human behavior which seems 
idiosyncratic in the city; eccentric- 
ity is taken as much for granted in 
the city as it is feared and suspected 
in the country. That is not to say 
that writers are necessarily eccen- 
trics, but it is true that many writ- 
ers who seem as normal as asphalt in 
the city, when set down in a small 
town or city look as odd as gypsies 
. . . if only because they keep to 
themselves and do not seem to work. 

There is a second reason why the 
young writer migrates to the metro- 
polis; he wants to be near his heroes, 
to breathe the same air, walk the 
same streets, see the same landscape 
(the metropolis is a man-made land- 
scape that has got out of hand), look 
at the same pictures, hear the same 
language. He wants to be where cul- 
ture with a large C is made, where 
there are thousands, not just a hand- 
ful, of people who think the same 
things are important that he does. 
He wants to swim upstream, but 
he doesn’t want to swim alone. He 
takes comfort in knowing that fish 
who have become considerably big- 
ger than he have reached the head- 
waters up this same stream and that 
some day he too may spawn a cul- 
tural minnow ... or possibly a large 
salmon. 

These may be some of the rea- 
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sons why the writer comes to the 
city, but what keeps him there? 
What is the relation of the reality to 
the dream? Or at least what is the 
relation of the dream to what the 
writer says is the reality? He does in 
fact find some of the qualities in the 
city that he expected. He finds his 
own kind, whatever kind that may 
be. He finds anonymity in the sense 
that he doesn’t have to worry about 
his neighbors or what they think of 
him so long as he minds his own 
business. He finds, as E. B. White 
says in his love letter to New York, 
all of the tensions of race against 
race, belief against belief, interest 
against interest, held in suspension, 
having to get along together, hav- 
ing to live peacefully together. He 
finds what might be called humanity 
in depth, society in three dimensions. 
Here in the metropolis is the near- 
est thing to the whole world within 
a comprehensible space, all the prob- 
lems of poverty and power, serenity 
and despair, justice and injustice 
within a few square miles. Here, the 
writer contends, life can be seen 
whole. 

That is, of course, the romantic 
view, because the writer in fact isn’t 
interested in seeing life whole. What 
actually happens to the writer in 
the metropolis is what happens to 
everyone else in the big city. He be- 
comes a citizen of a small town, a 
smaller town, possibly, than the one 
he left. He discovers a small circle 
of sympathetically-employed souls, 
and he cleaves to them in much the 
same way that the small town widow 
cleaves to the women’s auxiliary of 
the church. He spends his time en- 
tirely with other writers or would- 
be writers, with editors, and occa- 
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si®hally with workers in the other 
arts. He becomes a member of a lit- 
tle circle which excludes everyone 
who does not set the same store that 
he does by the same set of values. 
In effect he lives in a company town, 
a town in which everyone is work- 
ing for the same boss, where every- 
one is trying to climb the same lad- 
der to success, where back-biting is 
not uncommon, no more uncommon 
than in the politics of, let us say, 
Corning, New York, where every- 
one is somehow beholden to the 
Glass Works. Only he works for the 
Culture Works. 

And what does he write about? 
He writes about the small town or 
the small city. He writes about the 
place he came from more often than 
not, because having been uncomfort- 
ably involved in it he knows it bet- 
ter than anything else. He knows 
more about it than he is ever likely 
to know about the city. Or if he 
writes about the city, here again he 
writes about the small town, the lit- 
tle circle in which he has come to 
live because the city as a whole can- 
not be encompassed. He writes, if 
he is Proust, about a handful of 
socially and intellectually ambitious 
souls and their salon intrigues. If he 
is Alfred Kazin, he writes about the 
village within the city in which he 
was brought up. . . Greenpoint. 
But he loves the city, the metropolis, 
nonetheless, and the reason probably 
is that he finds in it the security of 
living among his own kind at the 
same time that he is surrounded by 
mysteries which he could explore 
forever and never exhaust or solve. 

If the mysteries exhaust him, or 
if the intensity of life in a small 
circle begins to drain him of his 
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energy, he retires to the country to 
write. It may be that he finds soli- 
tude, but more likely he takes him- 
self to a part of the country where 
there are other writers—to South- 
ern Connecticut or Bucks County, 
or for the past few years to Ischia 
in the Bay of Naples where living is 
cheap and artists and writers are 
plentiful. You cannot imagine his 
taking himself to a small city such as 
Springfield, Illinois, or New Haven, 
Connecticut, unless of course he 
needs the security of a university job 
or a university library. Indeed, the 
university comes closer to the small 
circle in the big city—the intellec- 
tual company town—than the writ- 
er can find anywhere outside the 
metropolis. But you certainly can- 
not imagine that he would take him- 
self to a dormitory town, or a Green- 
belt development, or indeed to any 
planned community if an alternative 
were open to him. 

He is not without admiration of 
the work that city planners do for 
other people, for his heart is likely 
to be on the side of those who are 
caught in a trap, those who are 
pinioned in the slums, and he ap- 
plauds every effort to relieve their 
burdens. He even applauds the bene- 
fits which are accorded him as a city 
dweller—he delights in the parks and 
admires the boulevards that connect 
the city with the country. But he 
wants no part of planning for him- 
self as he is fearful lest he be stan- 
dardized, lest he be told by students 
of social behavior how to live and 
what is good for him. The idea that 
he is a classifiable problem makes him 
skittish. 

To the writer the planned city is 
a contradiction in terms. It may be 
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all right for somebody else, but it is 
not for him. The city with which 
he is in love is the city that has 
grown by accretion, the city that is 
the sum total of conflicting tastes, 
of magnificent and often abortive 
gestures, of contradictions and sur- 
prises. If there is a logic to the city 
for him, it is the logic of humanity 
trying to work out its problems 
piecemeal, of first one interest and 
then another getting the upper hand, 
of the ascendancy of one zsthetic 
creed over another and its ultimate 
surrender to a new wave of beliefs. 
It is complexity, not order or ra- 
tionality, that delights him in the 
city. It is the fact that it is not dedi- 
cated to one purpose or to one set 
of values but to the full gamut of 
desires and ambitions of all sorts of 
people. 

Let me conclude with a somewhat 
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far-fetched .analogy. The psychia- 
trist and the analyst when they are 
faced with the problem of the artist 
(whether he is a writer or painter 
or musician) tread warily if they 
tread at all. How, they would like 
to know, can you put the artist’s 
personality in balance without de- 
stroying the very imbalance that 
makes it possible or necessary for 
him to create? I think that the same 
might be said of the city planner and 
the metropolis. How can he resolve 
the very conflicts that make a 
metropolis the lopsided, irrational, 
but tremendously vital organism 
that it is without destroying its cul- 
tural force? The metropolis is too 
big for the city planner’s couch. He 
can poke away at it, but he can’t 
change its personality. For this the 
ungrateful writer is grateful. 


Vermont Spring 


ALVAN S. RYAN 


Spring’s that first bucket 
Hanging on a maple. 

Winter ends then, 

Though snow knee-deep 

May linger in the wood, 

And never a bird is seen 

Nor bird-song heard; 

No sign of leaf or bud. 

Spring’s that first bite 

Of bit in white-wet wood; 
Spring’s that first ooze and trickle— 
Black bark where gray has been. 
Spring’s that first bucket 
Hanging on a maple. 


Form 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Heaven is in fete today, 
Cloud-banners play; 
From a blue pavilion 
Sparkles the sun. 


Through level lands, to sedge 
On the world’s edge, 

Run streamers of young bean 
Hoed clean and green. 


Sunlight and wind in league 
Gaily intrigue 

To cheer each hoeing lad, 
Earth-coloured, sad ... 


The weeding lads and maids 
Lean on their blades 
A moment, wondering why 


Earth laughs, and sky. 


They bow once more, their hoes 
Flash in long rows; 

Soberly unaware 

They make day fair: 


Their movement is more great 
Than clouds in state; 

To them the sun bows down 
And doffs his crown— 


It is their clean-wrung line 
Gives Earth design; 

To their convergent rows 
Far heavens compose, 


Tumultuous, and are caught 
In ordered thought, 

And void magnificence 

Is charged with sense. 


Not much above the soil 
Are these who toil 

Yet focus into form 
Chaos and storm; 


Give spirit to the clouds, 
Which else were shrouds; 
And meaning to the sun, 
Which else had none. 


Fitzgerald's Portrait of a Psychiatrist’ 


A. H. STEINBERG 


F F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Tender 

Is the Night (1934) is remem- 
bered at all, one recalls the 
Riviera beach, since this backdrop 
furnishes imagery so eminently 
suited to the subject matter. The 
proud hotel cooled by deferential 
palms mirrors the relations of the 
flesh-and-blood characters, whose 
status must be defined with the ex- 
actitude of the “thin, hot line” of 
sea and sky. Between the “nice” 
people around the Divers and the 
“not nice” around the McKiscos 
exists a difference as plain as be- 
tween good and poor swimmers. 
The same sharp division between 
people reappears later in the Swiss 
inn where the acoustics permit the 
patrons along the wall to converse 
easily, unheard by those in the mid- 
dle. Relentlessly final is the distinc- 
tion between Dick ascendant and 
Dick fallen: once he could perform 
an aquaplane stunt, later he cannot. 
Not quite as hard and fast as the 
distinctions themselves are the cri- 
teria underneath. A touch of petu- 
lance is directed at those foreigners 
who fail to uphold American stand- 
ards of physical cleanliness and at 
the Italians who violate American 
canons of fair play. Such colored 
people as are here presented are best 
kept at arm’s length and serve only 


*A first draft of this article appeared in the 
news-letter of the Modern Language Association Con- 
ference on Literature and Psychology (Feb., 1953), 
under the title, “Hardness, Light, and Psychiatry 
in Tender Is the Night.” 


to complicate Dick’s life. It is not 
clear whether the sympathetically 
drawn Abe North is conceived as 
Jewish, but the nauseating Von Cohn 
Morris unmistakably is. Neverthe- 
less the prevailing chauvinistic snob- 
bery is flexible enough to admit the 
existence of unpleasant Americans 
and worthwhile Europeans. 

Although Fitzgerald has a special 
reverence for the big money and a 
special disesteem for penny-pinch- 
ing, a trait he ascribes to the French, 
even the possession of wealth does 
not guarantee automatic acceptance. 
Women are as a matter of course ex- 
pected to be beautiful and men 
brave, but the greatest virtue is 
hardness: “It was good to be hard, 
then; all nice people were hard on 
themselves” (p. 72). By hardness is 
meant self-control and_self-disci- 
pline (p. 24), Rosemary’s own vir- 
tues which she finds in Dick, virtues 
well personified in the metallic 
Nicole. 

But even Nicole’s hard and love- 
ly face betrays a pitiful aspect. For 
all the veneration of hardness, the 
nice people are characterized by a 
certain tenderness, “‘a special gentle- 
ness” (p. 24) apparent in their aban- 
doned, uncontrolled living. As the 
sharp outlines of the beach begin to 
dazzle and dance in the intense day- 
light, so the rigid code which so 
neatly disposes of people tends to 
dissolve in the basic aimlessness it is 
meant to camouflage, so Nicole’s 
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set and controlled loveliness aims 
“straight ahead toward nothing” 
(p. 18). The requirements for ac- 
ceptability cannot be stated explic- 
itly because they are determined by 
Dick’s whim. His personality binds 
the wild and delicate spirits around 
him into a family who remain un- 
der his beach umbrella even after 
the scene shifts to Paris. Outside of 
his circle the beach appears blank 
and deserted, apparently devoid of 
life. 

His hardness he reserves for those 
outside his sway, his tenderness for 
those within. When he first comes 
into view, he is “giving a quiet lit- 
tle performance,” his every antic 
calling forth a burst of laughter. 
Circulating among his intimates 
with “a bottle and little glasses,” he 
doses his friends with his private 
brand of excitement, forming 
around himself ‘‘a single assemblage 
of umbrellas.” Such is his typical 
method of relating (or not relating) 
to others, to transform them into 
his enthralled audience and cater to 
their desires with charming and 
titillating entertainment, demanding 
in return an acknowledgment of 
preeminence. 

This unspoken bargain he puts 
into words in a discussion of acting 
(pp. 371-372) which is really an 
exposition of his own way of life. 
The actress, he feelingly declares, 
should suppress her own desires in 
order to surprise the audience by 
acting hard when they expect soft- 
ness and soft when they expect hard- 
ness, tossing them their sop of excite- 
ment in return for the chance to 
redirect their attention to herself. 
Yet in spite of the intensity of his 
interest in dramatics, he refuses an 
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offered screen test: “My God, they 
can’t photograph me. I’m an old 
scientist all wrapped up in his private 
life” (p. 92). His sensitized blind- 
ness to the fact that he keeps play- 
ing the actor in real life is based on 
a conscious contempt for actors as 
empty persons: “The strongest guard 
is placed at the gateway to nothing 
. . . because the condition of empti- 
ness is too shameful to be divulged.” 

For the actor the wishes of his 
auditors assume precise shape while 
his inner self remains blank. Dick 
cannot be photographed because he 
has no real picture of himself, al- 
though as a scientist he is precisely 
certain about the actions of others. 
Assuming as the occasion warrants 
the various roles of doctor, lover, 
father, or partygoer, Dick is at bot- 
tom so unsophisticated about him- 
self that his drinking, brawling, and 
unproductiveness loom up as so 
many externally caused events, if he 
thinks of them at all. In a typically 
exhibitionistic demonstration at Voi- 
sins, he proves that only he has “re- 
pose,” because unlike everybody else 
who comes in, he alone does not raise 
his hand to his face. 

Superficial as his self-knowledge 
is his comprehension of the dynamics 
of the illnesses in which he is pre- 
sumably a specialist. That emotional 
disturbance fills him with distaste is 
everywhere apparent, although his 
dislike does not keep him from kiss- 
ing one of his attractive patients and 
marrying another. Certain of his 
charges he takes under his umbrella, 
others he excludes. His patients can 
afford to be humored, but they are 
more the victims of self-indulgence 
than of disease: ““We’re a rich per- 
son’s clinic—we don’t use the word 
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nonsense,” but nonsense adequately 
describes those “‘shell-shocks who 
merely heard an air raid from a dis- 
tance” (p. 157). The cure, then, 
is to clamp down hard, like nice 
people everywhere. Dick’s way of 
bringing Nicole out of a spell is to 
bark commands at her to control 
herself. Nicole is intelligent, let her 
read Freud. If the Spanish homo- 
sexual wants to be cured, let him 
control his sensuality. If Von Cohn 
Morris were any sort of a man, he 
would get a grip on himself. 
Incurred by a traumatic episode, 
Nicole’s insanity is grudgingly ad- 
mitted, but the event is taken as 
something that just happened in an 
unguarded moment. Nicole’s father 
is distinguished, prominent, magnifi- 
cently successful; but hard as are 
these daylight values they do not 
cover the disgusting, incestuous ten- 


derness of his night mind. To make 
the connection between the sympto- 
matic event and the person is beyond 
Dick’s power, for he is too ashamed 
of the paternalistic ingredient in his 
own behavior to do anything but 
condemn this kind of softness in 


others. How his unresolved fears 
color his expectations is apparent in 
his reaction to the closing shot of 
Daddy’s Girl, a movie showing 
“Rosemary and her parent united at 
the last in a father complex so ap- 
parent that Dick winced for all 
psychologists at the vicious senti- 
mentality” (p. 91). 

Now it is true that Rosemary is 
all too eager to obey her consum- 
mate mother, even requiring her per- 
mission to go after Dick. Rosemary’: 
interest is spiced by the knowledge 
that, like her father, Dick is a doctor, 
a man “all complete” (p. 24) and 
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qualified to replace her all-perfect 
mother. But this does not absolve 
Dick, whose implied promise that 
“the would take care of her” (pp. 20, 
26) gives evidence of his own “pa- 
ternal interest” (p. 36) in Rose- 
mary. Another glimpse of the go- 
ings-on inside Dick is disclosed later 
when, in trying to think of Rose- 
mary, a comparison with his own 
daughter springs to mind (p. 271). 
With Nicole Dick has set up a 
similar relationship in the guise of 
doctor and patient. Playing doctor 
allows him to maintain a detached, 
scientific superiority which cloaks 
the fact that he cannot participate 
as husband on an equal basis with 
his wife in the marriage relation. 
What Dick wants is a love involve- 
ment in which he is not involved, 
and when Nicole first voices her 
awareness of this truth during their 
courtship, her “impertinence, the 
right to invade implied, astounded 
him” (p. 203). To partake of her 
money is to refute his self-suffi- 
ciency, to expose a softness in the 
armor of this distant god, laying 
open perhaps his silent and carefully 
shielded need to clutch at people. 
And so he reverts to his pose of un- 
desiring desirability, treating Nicole 
like a patient who might contami- 
nate him, until she finally bursts out: 
“You’re a coward! You’ve made a 
failure of your life, and you want 
to blame it on me” (p. 389). 
“Lamour de famille.” With this 
sneer —Tommy Barban writes off 
Dick’s attachment to Nicole. One 
wonders about the truth of this alle- 
gation, recalling perhaps the joke 
which temporarily reunited the Di- 
vers in uproarious laughter, Dick’s 
pretended threat to divorce his son 
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(p. 341)—“Did you know there was 
a new law in France that you can di- 
vorce a child?” If this kind of feel- 
ing is in fact the groundwork of the 
family happiness, progressive deteri- 
oration would not be unexpected. 
The question next arises, and Dick 
asks it, “If you and Nicole married 
won’t that be ‘?amour de famille’?” 

This question Tommy chooses to 
ignore. Neither does the author sup- 
ply any answer, and for the best of 
possible reasons: he does not know 
one himself. Tender Is the Night is 
Fitzgerald’s inadvertent version of 
Dick’s unpublished treatise, A Psy- 
chology for Psychiatrists. In this sys- 
tem the emphasis on status allows 
little room for human growth, and 
the novel similarly exhibits a curi- 
ously static quality in spite of the 
surface motion, a blankness beneath 
the precision. In accord with the 
author’s tenets, Nicole becomes well 
as she removes herself from depen- 
dency on Dick. In the process she 
learns that “‘she hated the beach, re- 
sented the places where she had 
played planet to Dick’s sun” (p. 
373); having grown hard as “Geor- 
gia pine, which is the hardest wood 
known, except lignum vitae” (p. 
356), she is ultimately able to de- 
throne her doctor-husband. But we 
are left wondering whether she is 
drawn to Barban the man or to Bar- 
ban harder and more barbarous than 
Dick, Barban the more efficient 
parental protector of her soft core 
of insanity. Who will say whether 
Nicole is really liberated or simply 
embarked on another pointless, joy- 
less round of “l’amour de famille?” 

For a while it seems that Fitz- 
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gerald might, in the Gregoroviuses, 
depict a love in which the conflicts 
of childhood have been more success- 
fully overcome, but his heart fails 
him. Afraid this kind of portrayal 
would mark him as soft, he is also 
afraid to hear others espouse any 
cure less rigorous than his own; in 
a fit of adolescent bravado he has 
consequently christened his hero 
with a name whose slang meaning 
amply conveys the author’s con- 
tempt for softness. In this topsy- 
turvy world it is no wonder that the 
patient flees such a doctor to regain 
her health, just as her father breaks 
out of the hospital to live on in de- 
fiance of his doctor’s ministrations. 
In the end Dick Diver leaves the field 
in defeat to his patients because he 
is softer than they. 

Had Fitzgerald accepted his own 
psychology at face value, this novel 
might fairly be dismissed as a faded 
chronicle of the high jinks of a for- 
gotten cafe society, a curious foot- 
note to the jazz age. But one must 
be insensitive indeed to miss the 
pulse beneath the glittering surface, 
the shy, sympathetic questions be- 
hind the toughness. Behold what has 
happened to this resplendent crea- 
ture on the beach: Why? What did 
Dick do wrong? These wistful 
searchings prove that the author has 
managed, despite the constrictions 
of a limited and distorted point of 
view, to invest something of himself 
in honest creation. An effort of this 
type invariably carries with it an 
intrinsic dignity, on which must rest 
the slender but secure claim this 
novel makes as literature. 


The Creation 
(According to the Bushongo People) 


LYsANDER KEMP 


In the beginning 
All was nothing 
Black in the shadows: 
Over the waters 


In the beginning 
Bumba the Chembe 
White of body 

God of the shadows 
Moved on the black 
Under the shadows 


In the beginning 
White of body 
Groaning with pain 
And heaved the sun: 
The pain of his belly 


Now the white mist 
Now the white sand 
Yet as the waters 
Thus the sands 
Nothing of green: 


Now in the sunlight 
God of creation 
Groaning with pain 
Out of the sunlight 
Heaved the creatures 
Out of his belly 
Heaved the many 
Loko Kimi 

Shone in the sunlight 


Now the creatures 
With the many creatures 
Nyanyi Bumba 

Groaned with pain 

All of the birds 

Little Yo Bumba 

The many fishes 

Budi Bumba 

The many insects 

Thus the creatures 


Out of their bellies 


Now the son of 
Nyone Ngana 
Heaving the white ants 


All was nothing: 
But waters moving 
The shadows moving 
Over the earth. 


White in the blackness 
Shaped in the man-shape 
Long as the shadows 
God of the waters 

Of the waters moving 
Over the earth. 


Bumba the Chembe 

Shone in the shadows 

In the moving blackness 
The moon: the stars: from 
Into the heavens. 


Rose from the waters: 
Rose from the waters: 
Moved black and empty 
Lay white and empty: 
Nothing of blood. 


Bumba the Chembe 
Shone in the sunlight 
And leaning his body 
Over the earth: and 
Of all the blood-kinds 
Onto the sands: and 
Men: but only 

Son of Bumba 

White of body. 


Filled the earth 

After their blood-kinds: 
The stone-blue heron 
And heaved in the day-wind 
But the filthy vulture: 
The little fish 

Under the waters: 

The scarab beetle 
Winged or walking: and 
Heaved their blood-kinds 
Onto the earth. 


Bumba the Chembe 
Black of body 
Out of his belly 


Groaned with pain And died of a sickness: 
Now the white ants Burrowed the earth and 
Heaved the black soil Out of its belly and 
Heaped the black soil Deep on the sands and 
Black on the empty White of the sands to 
Bury their father Nyone Ngana. 


Now Chonganda Son of Bumba 
Heaved a green leaf Out of his pain and 
Out of the leaf The green leaves blossomed 
Many and great and Many and little 
Over the black soil Over the earth. 


Now the weak son Chedi Bumba 
Black of body But weak of body 
Groaned with pain And heaved the vulture 
Only the vulture And nothing more: and 
Nothing more was_ Heaved upon earth 
And nothing more in The waters or winds: 
For Bumba the Chembe God of the creatures 
Bumba the Chembe God of creation 
White in the sunlight Long as the sunlight 
Saw that his work Was finished on earth. 


This is creation: This is the truth 
As we: the Bushongo People: know it. 


At the Mouth of Gray's Harbor 


NELSON BENTLEY 


The eye’s heart is to hope the moments mend. 
At high tide I and Shakespeare sensed the shore. 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 


Dark interweaving wishes jostling wend 
Toward their last melancholy breaking roar: 
The eye’s heart is to hope the moments mend. 


Our wrestle with the hours is to defend 
Sweet repetition’s unimagined more 
In sequent toil. All forwards to contend 


Cross purposes the knees must comprehend. 
Sequence is the what art must adore. 
The eye’s heart is to hope. The moments mend 


When pupils have looked clearly at the end. 
The contrapuntal now, the splendid spoor, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 


Time tosses us our casual stipend: 

The curious light inside a metaphor. 

The eye’s heart is to hope the moments mend. 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
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